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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


December 9, 1946 

The following Officers have been commissioned Consuls 
General: 

HARRY F. HAWLEY, of Newark, New Jersey, presently 
assigned to Bilbao, Spain. 

A native of New Jersey, Mr. Hawley studied at the 
University of Michigan, and was commissioned as a Foreign 
Service Officer in 1917. His first foreign assignment was 
Tokyo, Japan, and his subsequent posts have included 
Windsor, Canada; Nantes, France; Glasgow, Scotland; and 
Gibraltar. Mr. Hawley has two sons in the Foreign Service: 
Charles F. Hawley, Consul at Arequipa, Peru, and John 
C. Hawley, Vice Consul at Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

LEONARD G. DAWSON, of 821 High Street, Staunton, 
Virginia, presently assigned to Barranquilla, Colombia. 

Born and educated in Staunton, Virginia. Mr. Dawson 
was commissioned as a Foreign Service Officer in 1918. 
Prior to his appointment to the Foreign Service, he was 
Provincial Treasurer in the Philippine Islands from 1903 
to 1916, and a niember of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration in 1917-18. Mr. Dawson’s foreign posts have in- 
cluded Barcelona, Madras, Messina, Vera Cruz, Munich, 
Lille and Nantes. 

The following officers have retired from the Foreign 
Service: 

HUGH H. WATSON, of Montpelier, Vermont. 

A native of Bradford, Vermont, Mr. Watson graduated 
from St. Johnsbury Academy and the University of Ver- 
mont. Prior to being commissioned as a Foreign Service 
Officer, he served as clerk and Vice Consul at Three 
Rivers, Yarmouth and Belfast. Mr. Watson’s subsequent 
posts have included Liverpool, Lille, Lyon, Sydney, Halifax, 
Kingston and Capetown. At the time of his retirement he 
was assigned to Glasgow, Scotland, as Consul General. 

MASON TURNER, of Torrington, Connecticut. 

A graduate of St. Paul’s School and Williams College, 
Mr. Turner served as a 2nd Lieutenant in France, and 
with the Army of Occupation in Germany, during Worl? 
War I. He has previously been stationed at Colombo, 
Paris, Lyon, Malta, Tenerife, Lima, and Callao-Lima. His 
last post was Perth, Australia, where he served as Consul. 


December 13, 1946 

The Department oj State has announced assignments 
of the following newly appointed Foreign Service Officers, 
who have completed their training in the Department oj 
State: 

THOMAS A. DONOVAN, of Fargo, North Dakota, has 
been assigned to Praha, Czechoslovakia, as Third Secre- 
tary and Vice Consul. 

A native of Montana, Mr. Donovan attended the North 
Dakota Agriculture College, and the University of Chicago, 
where he received a B.A. in 1939. During World War II 
he served with the Army in the European Theatre. 

EDWARD B. BERGMAN, of 323 South 26th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has been assigned to Liver- 
pool, England, as Vice Consul. 

Mr. Bergman attended schools in Philadelphia, and 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania with a 
B.S. in Economics. He was inducted into the Army as a 
Private in 1943, and was discharged as a First Lieutenant 
in June, 1946. 

BRUCE M. CROOKS, of 16 Madison Street, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey, has been assigned to Kabul, Afghanistan, as 
Third Secretary and Vice Consul. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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A graduate of Brown University, Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. 
Crooks also attended Fletcher School of Law and_ Di- 
plomacy. Prior to serving with the Army in World War 
II, he was Divisional Assistant in the Division of World 
Trade Intelligence in the Department of State. 

THOMAS J. DUFFIELD, JR., of 19 Wendell Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been assigned to Rotter- 
dam, The Netherlands, as Vice Consul. 

Mr. Duffield studied at the University of Paris, and was 
graduated from Harvard University in 1941, Phi Beta 
Kappa. He entered the Army as a Private and served 
as a Battery Officer in the Field Artillery, and as a Mili- 
tary Intelligence Interpreter in the European Theatre 
during 1944 and 1945, and was awarded the Purple Heart. 
He was discharged as a Captain in 1946. 

WILLIAM D. FISHER, of 2630 Lorain Road, San Ma- 
rino, California, has been assigned to The Hague, The 
Netherlands, as Third Secretary and Vice Consul. 

A native of Oak Park, Illinois, Mr. Fisher graduated 
from Yale University in 1941, and served as a Lieutenant 
in the Navy during World War II. 

JOHN J. INGERSOLL, of 5600 McMahon Avenue, 
Philadelphia, has been assigned to Aden as Vice Consul. 

A graduate of Temple University, Mr. Ingersoll served 
with the Army during World War II, and participated 
in the campaign of Northern France. Prior to being com- 
missioned as a Foreign Service Officer, he was a statis- 
tician with the War Department, assigned to USFET in 
Paris. 

VINCENT T. McKENNA, of 1911 University Avenue, 
Bronx, New York, has been assigned to Panama as Third 
Secretary and Vice Consul. 

Mr. McKenna received a B.A. from the College of the 
City of New York, an M.A. from Columbia University, an 
M.B.A. from Harvard University, and studied further at 
Middlebury College in Vermont. During World War II, 
he served with the Army as a First Lieutenant. 

ALBERT V. NYREN, of Farm Street, Millis, Massa- 
chusetts, has been assigned to La Paz, Bolivia, as Third 
Secretary and Vice Consul. 

A graduate of Boston College, Mr. Nyren served as a 
First Lieutenant in the European Theatre of Operations 
during World War II. 

J. CHARLES THOMPSON, of 242 Bradley Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut, has been assigned to Canton, 
China, as Vice Consul. 

A’ graduate of Yale University, Mr. Thompson served 
as a Captain in the Army during World War II and 
participated in the Rhineland and Central European cam- 
paigns. 

CRAIG F. EDWARDS, of Redwood Falls, Minnesota, has 
been assigned to Brussels, Belgium, as Third Secretary 
and Vice Consul. 

A native of Minnesota, Mr. Edwards studied at San 
Mateo Junior College and graduated from the University 
of Minnesota in 1941. Prior to his appointment as a For- 
eign Service Officer, he served with the Army for four 
years. 

GEORGE M. FINCH, of Jamestown, New York, has 
been assigned to Dublin, Ireland, as Third Secretary and 
Vice Consul. 

Mr. Finch studied at Niagara University and Syracuse 
University where he received his A.B. in 1941. He served 
with the Army during World War II. 

WILLIAM H. FRIEDMAN, of 4615 Lindall Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has been assigned to Marseilles, 
France, as Vice Consul. 

A native of Missouri, Mr. Friedman attended schools 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Courtesy The School Executive 


Historic Sorbonne, Paris, where the first General Conference of UNESCO was held. 


By Witu1aM Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, in Charge of Public Affairs; Chairman, U. S. Delega- 
tion to the First General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 


zation, Paris, 


I was particularly pleased when the editors of 
the JOURNAL invited me to report on UNESCO— 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, by their training and by the pressure of the 
problems that pour in to them, tend to be absorbed 
with specific political and economic issues. They 
may not be adequately exposed to a major and 
rising force in today’s world—the force of ideas 
and information as these affect public attitudes 
and thus public action. 

UNESCO was established to promote understand- 
ing among peoples. through collaboration among 
governments in the fields of education, science and 
the arts. The first sentence of UNESCO's Consti- 
tution states: “Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” Forty-three nations 
sent representatives to the First General Conference 
in Paris to block out a program to this end. 
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November 19-December 10, 1946. 


The UNESCO Conference was not, however. 
“above politics.” The American delegation did not 
find the conference dedicated whole-heartedly to 
education, science and culture. It was in part a 
political conference. Behind many of the assembled 
scholars, scientists, and educators, stood their gov- 
ernments, seeking to advance and protect specific 
national interests. 

There was far less jockeying for national ad- 
vantage than you would find at most intergovern- 
mental conferences. In part, the jockeying merely 
took the mild form of competition for prestige. 
But, in the larger view, we of the American Delega- 
tion learned once more that power in today’s world 
is not merely economic power and military might. 
Power also lies in the field of ideas. As older em- 
pires lose economic and military power, and as new 
ones emerge, they are eager to gain strength on 
this new frontier——the frontier of the mind. We 
learned in Paris the great importance that the 
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statesmen and politicians of many countries attach 
to the proposed activities of UNESCO. 


Nevertheless, no unresolved disagreements be- 
devilled the sessions, and it is clear that UNESCO 
can help dispel, in some degree, the unwarranted 
fears, suspicions and hatreds that hang like a fog 
over the world today. 


The closest approach to a basic issue was raised 
by the representative of Yugoslavia, Mr. Ribnikar. 
Mr. Ribnikar inquired whether UNESCO proposed 
to develop a philosophy of its own, which would ex- 
clude or even combat the philosophy of dialectical 
materialism. 


The answer was that UNESCO is committed to 
no single philosophy; that it will seek to advance 
understanding among all peoples of the cultures of 
all other peoples. It was less possible to concur with 
Mr. Ribnikar’s proposal that UNESCO “take active 
measures to suppress .. . any attempt to provoke 
suspicion and hatred between the peoples,” since 
UNESCO has neither a policy nor a power of 
suppression. 

Mr. Ribnikar’s question may have a_ bearing 
upon the decision of the Soviet Union to join 
UNESCO. Russia was the only major power not 
officially represented at the conference. While there 
is great and useful work for UNESCO to do 
through its present roster of members, it cannot 
realize its full potentialities unless and until the 
Soviet Union constructively joins in the work. The 
fact that the Communist press throughout the 
world absolutely ignored UNESCO—even the Com- 
munist press of Paris—is interpreted by some to 
mean that the Soviet Union is taking no steps to 
prejudice its later joining in UNESCO. 

Can UNESCO succeed? I have never heard 
anyone question the importance of UNESCO's goal. 
The obvious question—the recurrent, pervasive and 
latently demoralizing question is—can UNESCO 
actually make any significant progress, within the 
significant future, toward its goal? 

Skeptics can truthfully say, UNESCO has no real 
power. It has no authority to intervene in the cul- 
tural or educational life of any nations. Its budget 
is a pittance compared with its task. It must do 
most of its work through other organizations. Its 
responsibilities are as wide and intangible as the 
human mind and spirit. It cannot measure or 
prove its results. 

But there are compelling reasons for believing 
that UNESCO can succeed. To me these reasons 
are cogent enough to make UNESCO a good gamble 
—something of a long-shot, perhaps—but good 
enough to warrant playing the gamble to the abso- 
lute limit. By succeed I mean that, in the issue 
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between war and peace, it can weight the balance 
for peace. 

The first of my reasons is that, like the other 
parts of the United Nations, it must succeed or we 
are all of us in dire straits indeed. Hard headed 
men everywhere know this. The forty-three gov- 
ernments that sent representatives to Paris are 
most of them fairly hard boiled. Many of them 
can ill afford to spend money for luxuries. They 
came to Paris to work out a program that, a decade 


_ago, would have seemed visionary. Today it may 


be a matter of life or death. 

Second, there is abroad in the world, among 
ordinary people, a deep if vague yearning for the 
ends UNESCO is designed to serve. The ordinary 
people of the earth want to understand each other. 
They know that such understanding will minimize 
the risks of war. The unspoken hopes of millions 
are thus centered on UNESCO’s goals, even though 
today UNESCO is virtually unknown. But it is 
dedicated to the service of ordinary people every- 
where and, as it secures leaders that understand 
this, UNESCO will derive vitality from the people. 

Third, the world now has at its disposal, for the 
first time in history, instruments of communication, 
and of education, that make possible the develop- 
ment of what Archibald MacLeish calls a planetary 
culture. It is no longer unrealistic to talk about 
eradicating illiteracy everywhere, or about raising 
the educational level of all. It is no longer vision- 
ary to establish the goal for most of the world’s 
population of a full, prompt and continuous ac- 
count of world developments. The newest and most 
spectacular of these instruments are radio, motion 
pictures, and fast transportation. These are the 
tools UNESCO can work with—tools as promising 
for good as the new weapons of war are potent for 
destruction, if we have but the sense to use them. 

Fourth, a sound start was made by UNESCO at 
Paris. 

After the opening plenary sessions, the Confer- 
ence was divided into three major commissions. 
One was on administrative and legal questions, 
which were constructively resolved. A second was 
devoted to the problem of relief and rehabilitation 
of the educational, scientific and cultural facilities 
of war-devastated areas. The plight of these areas 
is a matter of deep concern to UNESCO. Although 
UNESCO itself cannot become an operating relief 
agency, $400,000 was voted to prepare a report on 
the needs and how they can be met, and to stimulate 
public and private agencies to help meet them. 

The third commission dealt with the long-range 
program of UNESCO. This was further divided _ 
into six subcommissions—one for education; one 
for libraries and museums; one for social sciences. 
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philosophy and humanistic 
studies; one for the natural 
sciences; one for the creative 
arts; and one for the mass me- 
dia of communication. 

There never had been any 
shortage of ideas for UNES- 
CO. Proposals had come in 
by the bagful for a year— 
many of them excellent pro- 
posals. We heard from the 
proponents of a world lan- 
guage, a world university, a 
new calendar. The proposals 
ranged all the way from the 
establishment of a bird sanc- 
tuary on Heligoland to a fron- 
tal attack on rebuilding both 
the education and communi- 
cations facilities of the world. 

So the first task of the Con- 
ference was to agree upon a 
principle of priorities. The de- 
cision taken was this: that 
projects should be few in num- 
ber; that every project must be tested by its feasi- 
bility; that every proposal must further be tested by 
the question, will this contribute directly and sig- 
nificantly to the cause of peace through under- 
standing? 

Out of the six sub-commissions on program came 
recommendations, later adopted by the general 
conference, in support of over one hundred projects. 
The number was in my opinion far too large. I 
shall be happily surprised if really substantial 
progress is made on 10 percent of them during 
1947. 

Certain recommendations were common to all the 
sub-commission reports. For example, each devel- 
oped plans for the exchange of students and spe- 
cialists; for the convening of international meet- 
ings; and for the creation, as needed, of new inter- 
national associations of specialists. Such ex- 
changes, if they are undertaken on a really large 
scale, can clearly contribute to peace through under- 
standing. 

A second general type of recommendation was 
directed toward increasing the freedom and the 
volume of international communication. These 
recommendations took many forms, and dealt with 
studies of censorship, customs and postal and 
freight rates on books and scientific materials, copy- 
rights, new methods of reproduction, standardiza- 
tion of library cataloguing, international lending 
of books, and so forth. 

Perhaps the most ambitious single project was 
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Assistant Secretary of State 


one that came out of the edu- 
cation sub-commission — a 
world-wide attack on _ the 
problem of illiteracy, and the 
establishment of minimum 
standards of education every- 
where. This is a revolution- 
ary effort. If UNESCO can 
contribute substantially to its 
solution, it will have justified 
its existence through this ef- 
fort alone. 

The top priority project of 
the social scientists is a study 
of the psychological and so- 
cial tensions that lead to war. 
When the tensions that pro- 
duce unrest, suspicion and 
hatred among classes, races 
and peoples have been iden- 
tified and diagnosed we shall 
know better how to attack 
UNESCO’s central problem of 
promoting peace through un- 
derstanding. 

An example from the sub-commission on the 
natural sciences is the proposed International Insti- 
tute of the Amazon. This proposes to bring to- 
gether scientists from many nations, and from 
many fields of science, to study the problems of 
food, disease and natural resources of a tropical 
area. 


The mass media proposals were of especial in- 
terest. Before the Paris meeting we had heard 
that some of the other nations—particularly some 
of the smaller nations—feared what they called 
“American cultural imperialism.” It was charged 
that, by a combination of our financial strength, 
our highly developed communications industry— 
and our policy of opposing all barriers throughout 
the world to the free flow of ideas and information 
—we aimed to flood the world with American 
ideas, American standards of taste and—to use an 
ugly word—American propaganda. We were told 
that, for this reason, America’s proposals for the 
use of the mass media would find a cool reception. 


The American delegation arrived in Paris deter- 
mined to press for maximum use of the mass media 
of communication—motion pictures, radio and the 
press—not as instruments of entertainment, but 
in their potential role as magnificent. and unprece- 
dented new instruments for the pursuit of peace. 
We were delighted to find that, far from being 
cool to the development of the mass media in this 
role, other nations began to take the lead on pro- 
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posals which we had been prepared to advance. 

UNESCO will undertake a major effort to 
reduce the barriers that now obstruct the free flow 
of communications among peoples. We know from 
bitter experience that even highly literate peoples, 
when they are cut off from a full, honest and con- 
tinuous account of developments among other 
peoples, can be propagandized and bullied into 
aggressive belligerency. UNESCO is to survey the 
restrictions on the flow of information and ideas 
across international boundaries, and the suppres- 
sion and distortion of information and ideas by 
any influence. 


In cooperation with the United Nations, UNESCO 
will explore the possibility of creating a world-wide 
broadcasting network, under international auspices. 
Such a network might bring to ordinary people 
everywhere, and in many languages, an account of 
the history, the achievements, the problems, the 
hopes and the aspirations, the music and the litera- 
ture of other peoples. 

UNESCO’s operating budget for the first year— 
$6,000,000—is minuscule compared with the task 
and the opportunity. The American delegation op- 
posed a somewhat larger budget, not because of 
any lack of faith in UNESCO, or failure to under- 
stand the magnitude of its task. We opposed a 
larger budget because the cost of the various in- 
ternational organizations that have come into being 
during the last two years has mounted to the point 
where many of the smaller nations—particularly 
those impoverished and devastated by the war— 
simply cannot afford to pay their share. It would 
be a disaster if they were forced to withdraw. 
Further, it will take time to properly organize 
UNESCO’s staff and coordinate its program. 

The American delegation at Paris insisted that 
the 1947 budget must not be taken as a standard 
for future years. When the nations have passed 
through what Senator Vandenberg calls “the pres- 
ent subsistence period;” when UNSECO has built 
its staff and discovered by experience what it can 
and what it cannot do, I see no limit, except the 
clear cut promise of results, upon either its efforts 
or its budget. 

The Conference may well have been, to use the 
words of Mr. J. B. Priestley, one of the British 
delegates, the most underrated conference in all 
history. But it can fulfill its potentialities only 
under favorable conditions. It cannot succeed un- 
less the pressing political and economic problems 
that now beset the world are resolved in such a way 
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as to give UNESCO time to grow. It cannot suc- 
ceed in the absence of outstanding leadership, ade- 
quate funds and public support. It cannot succeed 
if the expectation of quick results brings disillu- 
sionment. 

Yet no experiment in international cooperation 
ever held less danger or more promise for the 
future peace and well being of mankind. - 


IN MEMORIAM 
WILSON. The Honorable Hugh R. Wilson, for- 


mer Assistant Secretary of State and Ambassador 
to Germany, died on December 31. 1946, at his 
home in Old Bennington, Vermont. 


WILSON. The Honorable Francis Wilson, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State died on December 
31, 1946. in New Haven. Connecticut. 


MARRIAGES 


NES-HOUGHTON. Miss Elizabeth Taylor 
Houghton and Foreign Service Officer David G. 
Nes were married on December 7, 1946 in Glas- 
gow where Mr. Nes is Vice Consul. 


SMITH-VASEY. Mrs. Norah M. Vasey and For- 
eign Service Officer E. Talbot Smith were married 
on January 6, 1947, in Hohokus, New Jersey. Mr. 
Smith is Consul at Durban. 


LAFOON - JENKINS. Miss Margaret Ryan 
Jenkins and Foreign Service Officer Sidney Ken- 
nedy Lafoon were married on January 7th in 
Richmond, Indiana. Mr. Lafoon is in the Special 
Projects Division of the Department. 


CLARK-MAGINN. Miss Mary Patricia Maginn 
and Foreign Service Officer Harlan Bendell Clark 
were married on January 18, 1947, in Aden, Ara- 
bia, where Mr. Clark is Consul. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the article “Exit from Albania,” on page 38 
of the January issue, the caption of the staff photo 
appeared as that of Liberia. This should have been 
Albania. 


In the article “Foreign Service Milestones” on 
page 16 of the January issue, the caption of the 
photograph of the Secretary of State in 1909 should 
have read Philander C. Knox instead of Alexander 
C. Knox. 
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Why People Don't Like Diplomats 


By Waxtace R. Deve, Foreign Affairs Correspondent in Washington of The Chicago Daily News. 


Anyone who is so presumptuous as to concern 
himself with other people’s affairs ought to declare 
at the outset by virtue of what right, and with 
what authority, he undertakes to do so. I think 
I should explain, accordingly, that I do have a 
reason for writing about why people don’t like 
diplomats. 


| have spent my entire adult life writing about 
foreign affairs. Most of this time I have worked 
abroad. During much of it, | have known and 
worked with a good many Officers of the Depart- 
ment and the Service. It 
is out of, and because of, 
this experience, that I 
write. For the more I 
have seen of the profes- 
sional diplomat and his 
work, the: more baffled I 
have become as to how he 
acquired the reputation 
from which he suffers. 

This reputation is all 
too familiar. It is the car- 
toonist’s “white-spatted, 
striped-pants cookie-push- 
er.” 

My experience of the 
Service has yielded noth- 
ing to explain how the 


diplomat acquired _ this 
reputation. The contrast 
between the caricature 


and the reality has been 
startling. It has, indeed, 
been so startling that it 
set me long ago to specu- 
lating and inquiring as to 
how, in fact, the diplomat 
acquired his evil name. 
This essay is the result of 
my speculations and my 
inquiries. 

Why don’t people like 
diplomats ? 

We must begin, of 
course, by defining our 
terms. Which people 
don’t like diplomats? 

I am very much afraid 
that almost nobody likes 
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them—his own or any others. The American dip- 
lomat will be most particularly interested, however, 
in one especial kind of Americans and what they 
think of American diplomats. He will be most 
particularly interested in the people of whom 
Lincoln said that the Lord must have loved them 
because He made so many of them: the so-called 
common people. 


One of the great American news agencies is for- 
ever demanding of its reporters that they always 
write their stories in such a way that they are 
quickly and easily intelli- 
gible to “The Milkman in 
Omaha.” This is the man 
I have in mind. 


What does the Milkman 
think of diplomats? 


It is important to un- 
derstand, first of all, that 
the Milkman does not 
mean it literally when he 
says that diplomats are 
white - spatted,  striped- 
pants cookie - pushers. 
What the Milkman really 
means when he says this 
is, I believe, something to 
this effect: 


He thinks. or he is 
afraid, that too many dip- 
lomats are men of means 
which they have inherited 
rather than earned, and 
that too many of them 
come from too few of the 
big cities of the Eastern 
seaboard, and _ attended 
too small a number of too 
similar and too expensive 
schools and universities. 


The Milkman thinks 
that, partly as a result 
of this background, too 
many diplomats are igno- 
rant of, if not hostile to- 
ward, the rest of the Unit- 
ed States and the Ameri- 
can people; that too many 
of them attach too much 
importance to social pol- 
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ish and to social diversions and amenities, and not 
enough to the grim business and realities of the 
modern world; that too many of them don’t work 
hard enough at their jobs; that too many of them 
have too high a regard for the hereditarily wealthy 
and otherwise privileged classes in the countries 
where they serve; that too many of them consider 
themselves, and, in fact, are, members of a cozy 
little international clique of like-minded individu- 
als; that too many of them think that, because of 
their economic and social advantages, they are 
better human beings than he, the Milkman. is: that 
too many of them lack toughness and initiative; 
that too many of them don’t fight hard enough for 
their country’s rights and interests; and, finally, 
that too many diplomats have both a personal and 
a professional propensity for guile, disingenuous- 
ness and duplicity. 


Why does the Milkman think this? 


One reason is, | believe, cultural lag. Once upon 
a time, a good many American diplomats were 
white-spatted, striped-pants cookie-pushers. Nor is 
this past so very remote a past, in every respect. 
The Milkman may be forgiven if he suffers from 
cultural lag. The lag, after all, is not so very long 
a lag. 

But the conception of cultural lag explains the 
Milkman’s hostility only in part. The most im- 
portant reasons why the Milkman doesn’t like dip- 
lomats must, I believe, be sought elsewhere. We 
need, I suggest, to consider what kind of a human 
being the Milkman is, what kind of a life he leads 
and what sort of a viewpoint he has. 

The Milkman—or his father or grandfather-— 
left Europe and came to the United States because 
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“Let us look at the diplo- 
mat through the milk- 
man’s eyes... .” 


Illustrations by Paul T. Arlt 


he wanted things he could not have in Europe and 
which he hoped and believed he could obtain in 
the United States. There were many of these things: 
a chance to improve his economic position, a chance 
to worship as he pleased, a chance to speak his 
mind, and many others. But there was a single, 
basic reason, in the Milkman’s mind, why he could- 
n’t have those things in Europe and believed he 
could obtain them here. This reason was that he 
was denied freedom and equality where he came 
from, and would not be denied freedom and equality 
where he was going. 


You will say: “But all of us have this same back- 
ground.” 


Perhaps most of us do. But some of us came 
from different places than others, some of us 
have different attitudes toward the places from 
which we came than others, some of us have been 
here longer than others, some of us have prospered 
and changed in other respects more than others. 

So our Milkman came to America and found a 
job and went to work. 

He does not earn much by his work. The aver- 
age per capita income in the United States in 1945 
was $1,158. 


An income like this obviously can send few 
sons to Harvard. In fact, in 1940, the number of 
persons over 25 years of age in the United States 
who had completed four or more years of studies 
at any college was 3.407.331, or 4.6 per cent of 
the total of that age group. Only 10,551,680, or 
14.3 per cent had completed four years of high 
school. One-half of that age group had completed 
only 8.4 grades of schooling. 
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The average citizen lives “very modestly,” says 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1944, the aver- 
age city family of three persons spent an average 
of 22 cents per meal per person, and $30 a month 
for housing, fuel, light and refrigeration. They 
paid $119 during the year in taxes. 

This average citizen—this Milkman—has a 
deeply felt social philosophy, even if he does not 
call it that. He has a passion for freedom, he 
has a passion for equality which de Tocqueville 
thought 100 years ago was even stronger and 
which I dare say may also be stronger today, and 
the Milkman is impatient and suspicious, to the 
point of detestation, of forms and formalities of 
most kinds, 

It follows from this that the Milkman profoundly 
distrusts wealth and other forms of power and 
privilege, especially when these things are in- 
herited, for these things, he suspects, are in their 
very nature hostile to freedom and equality and 
friendly to pomp, to circumstance and to form. 

It also follows from these considerations that the 
Milkman dislikes and distrusts the big cities of the 
Eastern seaboard, for he is persuaded that in these 
cities is concentrated an undue proportion of the 
country’s power and wealth, much of it inherited 
rather than earned. 

Let us now turn to the object of the Milkman’s 
objurgations—the diplomat. What kind of a human 
being is he, what kind of a life does he lead, and 
what sort of a viewpoint does he have? 

What is a diplomat? 


He is, of course, first of all, a public servant. 
He is an employee of the tax-payers. 

This servant is hired to represent his country in 
its dealings with others. Thus the diplomat has 
functions somewhat like those of an attorney. He 
is a lawyer, paid to protect and further the rights 
and interests of his client—in this case, the United 
States. 


In order that the diplomat may enjoy the greatest 
possible freedom to serve his client’s interests, and 
because he represents a client which is a sovereign 
power, acknowledging no superior authority, the 
diplomat enjoys certain privileges, prerogatives and 
immunities. 


I said a moment ago that the functions of the 
diplomat are something like those of the attorney. 
Yet there is, of course, this fundamental differ- 
ence, among others, between domestic law and in- 
ternational relations: that there is no law, in the 
true sense, among sovereign powers—no law, no 
policeman, no court, no jail and no electric chair. 
The diplomat is dealing with power relationships, 
that is, which in the main are unregulated and un- 
controlled except by power. 

In these relationships, as Lenin (or was it 
Stalin?) said, it is all a question of, “Who— 
Whom?” That is, of, “Who eats whom?” And 
as Remy de Gourmont said in an only slightly dif- 
ferent connection, “When it is a matter of not 
being eaten, all means are the right ones.” It seems 
to be unfashionable, just now, to admit that diplo- 
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... if Jack Erhardt would go on a perpetual, personal-appearance tour of the 


U. S., he would solve most of the Service’s public relations single-handed .. . if 
Jack would also kiss babies wherever he goes, I think all of our troubles would be 
over.” 
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The Administration of the Manpower Act 


By Josepn C. Green, Executive Director of the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service 


In view of the interest in the article entitied “The Foreign Service Examinations” in the December 
issue. the Editors have asked Mr. Green to prepare this article on the administration of the Manpower Act. 


The widespread current discussion in the De- 
partment and in the Foreign Service of the admis- 
sicn of officers to the higher grades of the Service 
under the provisions of Public Law 488, 79th 
Congress, approved July 3. 1946, commonly known 
as the “Manpower Act,””* concerns, on the one hand. 
the wisdom of the policy adopted, and, on the 
other, the administrative procedures devised to 
carry out that policy. This article deals exclusively 
with the administrative procedures. It will en- 
deavor to set forth briefly for the readers of the 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL the methods by which 
officers are being selected under the Act. 

The Manpower Act is administered by the Sec- 
retariat of the Board of Examiners for the For- 
eign Service under the regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of State pursuant to that Act and 
under subsidiary regulations and directives adopted 
by the Board. The members of the Board as at 
present constituted are: 

Eugene M. Braderman, Department of Commerce: 
Selden Chapin, Foreign Service Officer, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service. Department of 
State—Chairman; Cecil Wayne Gray. Foreign 
Service Officer, Chief, Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel, Department of State; Joseph C. Green. 
Executive Director, Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service, Department of State; Rex A. 
Johnson, Assistant Director, Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, Department of Agriculture— 
‘Alternate; L. A. Moyer, Executive Director and 
Chief Examiner, Civil Serviee Commission; Harold 
Tewell, Foreign Service Officer, Assistant Chief. 
Division of Foreign Service Personnel, Depart- 
ment of State—Alternate; H. P. Van Blarcom. 
Chief. Foreign Service Liaison Staff, Department 
of Commerce-—Alternate; Kenneth C. Vipond, As- 
sistant Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commis- 
sion——Alternate; Carl H. Wedell, Executive Secre- 
tary. Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, 
Department of State—Alternate; L. A. Wheeler. 
Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture; ** . Di- 
rector of the Foreign Service, Department of State. 

The first step in the administration of the Act 
was the launching of a campaign of publicity de- 


*See page 53 for text of Act. 
**Vacaney. 
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signed to bring the opportunity for appointments 
under the Act to the attention of persons of 
many categories in all parts of the country and 
abroad who might be interested in applying for 
examination. This campaign resulted in the sub- 
mission between July 3, 1946 and January 1. 1947 
of 968 applications for designation to take the 
examination. Applications are still coming in at 
the rate of two or three a day. 

The applications for designation are in the 
form of a booklet of twenty pages. On the first two 
pages are printed the eligibility requirements. *** 
On the other pages, the applicant is required to 
answer a series of forty-one questions in regard 
to his education and experience. These questions, 
if fully and truthfully answered, give a_ useful 
though necessarily incomplete picture of the can- 
didate. The applications are often accompanied 
by exhibits. usually in the form of memoranda. 
reports. theses. or books written by the candidate. 

The screening of the applications in order to 
determine which of the candidates do in fact, at 
least on the basis of their own statements, meet 
the eligibility requirements for designation for the 
examination, is a difficult task. The Department has 
arranged with the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the largest examining agency in the country, 
to have the screening done under contract by the 
Board’s experts at its headquarters in Princeton. 
New Jersey. The screening procedures are carefully 
systematized. Each application is read through and 
is placed by the Reader in one of three categories 
—To Be Designated, Doubtful, To Be Rejected. 
It is then reread and classified by another Reader 
with no knowledge of the decision reached by the 
first Reader. In case of disagreement, the whole 
process is repeated by a third Reader. From time 
to time, the reports of the Readers are presented 
to the Screening Committee. This is a committee 
of three in which is vested the final authority to 
decide whether or not a candidate is eligible to 
take the examination. Its members were selected 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. In 
order that they may act in entire independence, free 
from any conceivable pressure, their names have 
not been communicated to the Department. It is 
known, however. that.one of them is a former 


“**Text on page 54. 
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official who long held an important position in 
the Civil Service Commission, another the person- 
nel manager of one of our largest corporations, 
and the third the dean of one of our greatest uni- 
versities. They personally read a large sample of 
the applications approved or rejected and all of 
the applications classified as “Doubtful.” 

When a decision has been reached in any par- 
ticular case, the candidate is notified of the de- 
cision. The applications of candidates who have 
been approved for examination are returned to the 
Secretariat of the Board of Examiners by which 
they are transmitted to the Chief Special Agent of 
the Department. The Chief Special Agent conducts 
a careful investigation concerning each candidate. 
These investigations usually require about two 
months. Opinions and information are obtained 
not only from the persons whom the candidate has 
given as references but also from other persons 
who may be in a position to give additional in- 
formation of value. The military record of the 
candidate, if he has served in the armed forces. 
is carefully examined. The purposes of this in- 
vestigation by the Chief Special Agent are (1) 
to gather information which will assist the Board 
of Examiners in determining “his loyalty to the 
Government of the United States and his attachment 
to the principles of the Constitution.” as required 
by law; (2) to determine whether he has truth- 
fully answered the questions in his application; and 
(3) to collect any available additional information 
which will assist the Board in determining his 
fitness and aptitude for the work of the Service. 
When the voluminous reports of the Chief Special 
Agent are completed, they are sent to the Office of 
Controls of the Department. By that Office they 
are returned to the Secretariat of the Board of 
Examiners with an expression of its approval or 
disapproval on security grounds of the possible 
eventual appointment of each candidate. . 

The Secretariat completes the investigation of 
each candidate by a careful study of all the data 
collected concerning him to determine whether it is 
in any respect incomplete and by an effort to fill 
in any possible gaps in the record. The data con- 
cerning each cadidate is then summarized in from 
two or three to ten pages. 

Five hundred and eighty applications were re- 
ceived before October 1. 1946. The Screening 
Committee at Princeton has designated 285 of the 
‘applicants for examination. has rejected the appli- 
cations of 289, and is holding 6 for further con- 
sideration. Applications were then permitted to 
accumulate until January 1 when 388 more were 
sent to Princeton. A large proportion of the ap- 
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plications so far received have been from men 
and women who during the war were in the service 
of the Department, many of them as Auxiliary 
Foreign Service Officers. 

Any candidate whose application is rejected and 
who is not satisfied with the decision may, if he has 
additional evidence to submit, have his case re- 
viewed. 

The table printed below sets forth essential infor- 
mation in regard to the first 25] candidates desig- 
nated for examinations: 

144 now 107 not 
or formerly here- 


in the service tofore in the 
of the service of the 


Department Department Total 
l. Age 
36-40 35 26 61 
41-45 40 30 70 
2. Family Status 
No children. .................. 43 44 87 
34 25 59 
2 7 
0 1 1 
3. Geographical Origin 
From the East .................. 50 44 99 
From the South 2.00.00... 9 19 28 
From the Midwest —_ 53 23 76 
From the West occ... 29 21 50 
American parents: 
South America ............ 1 0 1 
Puerto Rico... ] 0 1 
4. Type of Education 
Private Secondary Schools 53 34 87 
Public High Schools ...... 91 73 164 
Private Colleges. .............. 70 66 136 
Public Colleges 74 4] 115 
5. Highest Degree Received 
ING 9 6 15 
Bachelor’s Degree. ............ 44 36 80 
Master’s Degree ................ 43 26 69 
D.J. 0 2 2 
D. of Economics & Trade 1 0 1 
6. Amount of Service in 
Federal Government 
85 78 163 
Vem 23 16 39 
Over 1S 24 6 30 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Some Foreign Reactions to the Library 
Program 
The President of the Library Association, Mr. Ralph A. Ulveling, has characterized the libraries 


as “buttresses of a friendly diplomacy” in his address to the Association at Buffalo, New York on 
June 17, 1946. Following are some of the comments from abroad on this program. 


COMPLIMENTS AMERICAN LIBRARY METHODS 


The USIS library in Sofia plays an important 
role in demonstrating American library techniques 
in Bulgaria. A letter of July 27 from Miss Mag- 
garet Demchevsky, an American-trained librarian 
now living in Sofia shows: 


“You will be glad to hear that one of the bright- 
est little spots in Sofia is the newly opened Ameri- 
can library. I have no spare time to go to read 
the periodicals, but since they have started loan- 
ing books I go almost every week to return or get 
a book for mother and myself. It is supervised 
by two pleasant American women under the ‘invisi- 
ble’ guidance of a member of the American political 
mission staff. The library is rapidly extending its 
services and reaching an ever-widening public, a 
good example of the excellent effect of the right 
library methods.” 


Contact WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Appreciation for the USIS library in Bucharest 
is shown in a letter to the USIS Director there 
from the Secretary of the Rumanian Center of High 
International Studies. He says: 

“The American Library is of very great assist- 
ance for Rumanian _intellectu- 
als, allowing us, after having 
been cut off during several 
years from all possibilities of 
objective information, to catch 
up with the latest developments 
in various branches of human ac- 
tivity just as easily as if we had 
been inhabitants of the centers of 
culture of the Western World. 

“Reading an American book, 
magazine or newspaper a few 
weeks after it has been publ'shed 
thousands of miles away is a new 
experience, which even now, af- 
ter over a year’s permanent con- 
tact with the American library, 
has lost nothing of its freshness. 

“I am convinced that the work 
of your office will be appreciat- 
ed by more and more people in 
this country and I hope that you 
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Richard H. Heindel, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Libraries and Institutes 


will be able to meet the intellectual necessities of 
an ever-larger group.” 


Press Laups HELSINK! LIBRARY 


The opening of the Helsinki library in May was 
heralded with articles in all the leading newspapers 
praising the effort of the United States to bring in- 
formation about the U. S. to Finland. 

An article appearing in Svomen Sosialidemo- 
kratti, organ of the Social Democratic party, said: 

“The desire to know more about America con- 
tinues to grow strongly in our country. Our knowl- 
edge of the United States of America, its conditions, 
mentality and in general everything that happens 
in the great World of West, is for many different 
reasons very vague and scattered. In order to re- 
move this drawback the local American Legation 
has founded at Kalevankatu 13, Helsinki, an 
American library. 

“The books, in tasteful American print, of which 
there are over 700, deal with the most varied sub- 
jects. On the shelves of the periodical department 
there are numerous luxurious pass-time-papers and 
many special publications rarely seen in Finland. 
Not only the printed work is represented in the 
library. Among the over 1,000 gramaphone records 
of the gramaphone department 
there are pieces of music played 
by the great American sympho- 
ny-orchestras, compositions of, 
for us, unknown American com- 
posers and modern jazz records. 
Interesting films are being lent 
from the narrow-film department 
for society meetings, schools, etc. 

“One book and two periodicals 
are lent from the library for two 
weeks at a time. In the pleasant 
reading room of the library the 
students, scientists and other in- 
terested people may take notes 
and gather material. By giving 
qualified and reliable informa- 
tion the library tries to correct 
possible wrong ideas about the 
USA and root out prejudice. 

“We are sure that it will suc- 
ceed in it.” 
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United States Infermation Library 
Melbourne. Australia 


By HELEN E. WeEsseELLs, Librarian 


Foreword by Dr. Ricuarp H. HEINDEL 


Chief, Division of Libraries and Institutes, Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs 


Under the Department of State there are now 72 United States Information Libraries in 42 coun- 
tries. It is estimated that these libraries, of different sizes and stages of development, reach about 
3,500,000 users a year. A comparison of statistics reveal that, volume for volume, books in these over- 
seas libraries reach seven times as many people as do books in an average, comparable U. S. public 
library network. 

In addition, individualized service to about 250 points is being developed in terms of objectives 
and local needs. Each library develops a strategic core of users. At the moment, this library system 
is deficient in the number of professional American librarians. 

The United States, which had pioneered in expanding library services for its own public, turned 
naturally to test and explore the uses of libraries (and American publications) in many countries, 
and under many different conditions, including war, to promote the understanding of the United States. 
It is being shown that the library service from here, with good developments in the field, will aid the 
daily work of all American officials abroad. An American library is one of the best public affairs insti- 
tutions of a great democracy—here or abroad. Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, the editor of Publishers Weekly, 
said recently, “These libraries may form one of the great gains of the war.” 

It should be added that the War Department is developing 49 information library centers in the 
Occupied Areas. 


United States — : lished in March 
Information Li- 1944 it has be- 
brary is only a come a center 
name to many for United 
people and es- States informa- 
pecially to tion. “The Li- 
many Ameri- brary on Col- 
cans, but to the lins Street” is a 
Librarians who local name and 
run these com- it’s a good one 
pact govern- for Collins 
ment _ libraries Street is in the 
in various parts heart of Mel- 
of the world the bourne, tho u- 
name conjures sands of people 
all sorts of pass the library 
headaches and windows which 
complica- front on_ the 
tions and a cer- best block in 
tain amount of the city and 
pride. The li- thousands ° stop 
brary in Mel- to examine the 
bourne, Aus- current display. 
tralia, is no ex- i It is amusing to 
ception. Estab- Interior of the Melbourne Library see strangers 
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stop, look and come in the door, for the 
first question asked at the information 
desk is apt to be: 

“Are these books for sale? There’s a 
pamphlet on soil erosion, pig sties, or 
homebuilding or ‘what have you’ in the 
window.” 

The trained staff member at the desk 
explains patiently for the ninteenth time 
that this is a library—not a book shop— 
and that it costs nothing to use the books. 
magazines, pamphlets and films provided 
by the United States Government. Mel- 
bourne is not library minded; and save 
for the state reference library, a few spe- 
cial libraries and a university library. 
which reminds a New Yorker of a sub- 
way during rush hour, there are few li- 
braries worthy of the name. Children’s 
rooms and services for young people are 
lacking. Therefore it was a shock to the 
people of Melbourne suddenly to find a 
special library with up-to-date methods. books 
and reference tools right in the center of the 
city. Suddenly is the right word for the building 
was not available until late February 1944, the 
first books arrived on March 2 and the library 
opened on March 29th with a collection of books 
which had so many gaps that the two Americans 
on the staff sent up many a prayer that their 
memories were functioning properly. Today there 
are about 3,000 books on all phases of American 
life, nearly 10,000 pamphlets and several hundred 
periodicals. The staff is still trying to catch its breath 
and to re-lay some of the technical foundations. 

People—just people—over 100.000 of them. have 
used the library: folks who would never go to the 
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(Left) Typical library of the 
cultural centers 


A section of the library of the 


Centro Venezolano Americano 
at Caracas 


The library at Bombay 
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Embassy or to a Consulate; school children working 
on projects about the U.S.A., the tram men and the 
bank managers, housewives looking for new ideas 
or trying to satisfy war-born American food tastes. 
Members of Parliament call for material on bus 
transportation or the forty-hour week. 

“May I have it before the session opens tonight?” 

The newspapers ring “We want a picture of 
Broadway at night to illustrate a special article. 
and incidentally what is a ‘mugwump?’ A boy is 
on his way down: we're going to press in thirty 
minutes.” A war correspondent ambled in during 
the transportation strike, when all Melbourne 
walked for a week. for material on the gentle art 
of hitch hiking and was provided with the State 
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laws prohibiting such activity, methods of car pool- 
ing during the war, and the effective method re- 
called from “It Happened One Night.” The radio 
stations have discovered that fast service is avail- 
able; frequently an announcer calls for the pro- 
nunciation of Schenectady, or Potomac, and states 
that he is practically on the air. What can the 
U. S. Information Library staff do but jump. and 
jump they do. 


The staff have located long lost relatives by 
means of city telephone books, they have helped 
to cure sick cows with Farmers’ Bulletins; they 
have checked on advertisements of electric blankets 
which keep a man and his wife at individual tem- 
peratures: they've helped an army colonel plan 
a suit which would be made in the latest American 
male style of the best Australian wool. Spaatic 
and tuberculosis patients have benefitted by Ameri- 
can methods: nursery school methods have been 
installed, community centers and community chests 
investigated by municipal authorities. The Vice 
Chancellor of the University uses the library, so 
does the Chief Secretary of Victoria, the Housing 
Authorities, Post-War Reconstruction. The library 
on Collins Street is an institution. 

Specialists going to the States drop in for infor- 
mation about the ports, hospitals, libraries or mu- 
seums they expect to visit; the talk goes on to the 
cost of living and whether it is possible to live 
under fifty dollars a day. Out comes the Hotel 
Red Book and the city and state guides; then 
one is saying “don’t forget to eat pompano in New 
Orleans and it’s 
mighty cold in 
Chicago in the 
winter and by 
the way you 
would enjoy 
meeting John 
Smith there.” 

The layman’s 
conception of 
the quiet, med- 
itative, clois- 
tered life of a 
librarian will 
never be ap- 
plied to the li- 
brarians of the 
U. S. Informa- 
tion Service. 
The quiet life 
begins at nine, 
with the mail to 
be opened from 
South Austral- 
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The children’s library at Cairo opened September 1945 


ia, Tasmania, and Victoria, from the Chief Public 
Relations Officer in Sydney, and on the worst possi- 
ble days from the states three or four mail bags of 
periodicals. The questions which have not been an- 
swered are followed through, interesting articles or 
books are called to the attention of key people by — 
phone and by letter. Overdue books are recalled; 
many of the books are allowed to circulate over 
week-ends. The films and film strips booked for the 
day are prepared for mailing (and are mailed) or 
placed aside for local circulation. Films! Yes, 
Melbourne handles the circulation of documentary 
films for the lower half of the Australian continent. 
The collection is not large but it includes Grand 
Canyon, the Valley of the Tennessee, a few Disneys 
and about fifty more titles. The service will grow 


as more films become available but about 300 


showings.a month are provided by the films housed 
in the Melbourne library. By this time it is nearly 
noon, the telephones have rung continually, ques- 
tions have been asked at the main desk on the 
ground floor, the regular visitors are working with- 
out aid on the main floor or in the basement where 
the periodicals and government documents are 
housed. Requests for talks have been accepted and 
refused; accepted as often as possible when the 
request deals with the establishment of libraries. 
Lunchtime and the rush begins, then a quiet after- 
noon when incoming material has to be cataloged, 
the magazines checked, only ten people have to be 
directed to the Consulate, another ten have to be 
assured that this is still Newspaper House even 
though it is 
nearly three 
years since the 
up-town  news- 
paper office 
moved from the 
ground floor, 
one slightly in- 
ebriated gentle- 
man is re- 
moved, the re- 
turned travelers 
from the states 
have paid their 
respects and 
given thanks 
for information 
received 
six months ago, 
a new collection 
of forms has 
been filled out 


(Continued on 
page 40) 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


The resignation of Secretary Byrnes took the 
Service by surprise as much as it did the general 
public. While his desire to be relieved of the severe 
strain of office was no secret, the unexpected tim- 
ing of the decision was a shock to those who had 
come to depend upon his wisdom and experience in 
guiding the Ship of State through the difficult 
waters of the post-war era. 

For the country had profited much from Mr. 
Byrnes even in the relatively short period of his in- 
cumbency in the office of Secretary of State. Con- 
fronted with the staggering tasks of peace making, 
he rapidly developed into a skilled negotiator. To 
problems of seeming hopelessness he brought un- 
failing energy, patience, perseverance and good hu- 
mor. More important, he never swerved from his 
devotion to the principles of justice on which the 
rights of nations great or small are founded. His 
accomplishments in the field of international rela- 
tions, still to be accorded their full recognition. 
will forever be identified with the strenuous transi- 
tion from war to peace. 

Quite apart from these accomplishments, Secre- 
tary Byrnes will be remembered by the Service for 
his achievement in securing the passage of the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946. It is perhaps inadequately 
known that had it not been for his perzonal inter- 
cession with leading members of Congress the legis- 
lation would have died a-borning. It was Mr. Byrnes 
himself who saved the day and thus demonstrated 
his interest in a cause which—despite his frequent 
long absences from Washington—lay close to his 
heart. It is the Service’s loss that so few of us 
came to know Mr. Byrnes personally and that he 
should have to depart just when we were getting to 
know each other better. 

Now that a change has taken place at the helm, it 
may be well to recall the four fundamental needs 
of the Service as defined in the House of Represen- 
tatives’ Report: a new statutory base, better ad- 
ministration, additional personnel, and more funds. 
Congress gave us the first in the Act of 1946. We 
have made a beginning in establishing better 
administration. Our recruitment program is going 
well. And that leaves the question of appropria- 
tions, without which the Act remains mere paper. 
These are the fundamental issues affecting the suc- 
cessful functioning of the Department of State as 
the new Secretary takes over. 

While regretting Secretary Byrnes’ departure. 
there is no one we would rather welcome as his 
successor than General Marshall. There is little 
we can add to the enthusiastic comment which has 
appeared since the arpointment was announced. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Press Comment 


DIPLOMATIC ARM 


Editorial from the Washington Post, 
January 4, 1947 


No sooner had Secretary Byrnes come back from 
negotiations in New York than he was confronted 
with a newspaper demand to reorganize the State 
Department. Some of the ideas, it seems to us, are 
very sound. From time to time we have ourselves 
proffered them, as, for instance, the demotion of 
self-styled diplomats in the armed services. But 
we imagine that the President already has attended 
to this matter. The strain on the coherence of our 
diplomacy imposed by the autonomy assumed by 
sundry high-powered presidential appointees acting 
in cahoots with friendly Senators is another prob- 
lem. In this connection Mr. Byrnes has enough 
presidential and public confidence to be more asser- 
tive of his authority. 

Unfortunately, schisms are spotted in the State 
Department which are sheer inventions by news- 
paper propagandists. There is, for instance, the 
alleged split on China policy between General Mar- 
shall and the department—a split which, we are 
convinced, is a 
myth. Surely 
the circum- 
stances of the 
Marshall m is- 
provide 
the refutation 
of this repeated 
statement. Ac- 
tually, the War 
Depart- 
ment, which 


RIGHT HERE -... I 
REMAIN, HE SAID ! 


\\ HEAD, BUT HERE-.. 5 


departmental thinking and planning with General 
Marshall’s participation. In the working out of the 
mission, General Marshall and the State Depart- 
ment have been in constant correspondence and 
close accord. The newsmen know this to be a fact 
from the admiration that the rank and file in the 
department freely express for the wartime Chief of 
Staff. The professionals feel that General Marshall’s 
dispatches will go down to history as state papers of 
high rank in matter and style. If there had been dis- 
agreement, Marshall would have resigned long ago, 
for it is not in his nature to be a prima donna. He 
has a strong institutional sense and an ingrained 
feeling of loyalty which Mr. Byrnes would doubt- 
less like to see generalized among the men who 
are shouldering diplomatic responsibilities in the 


field. 


As for inside reorganization, we still think 
changes could be made with advantage to efficiency. 
Our foreign policy is based upon the United Na- 
tions, yet the office in the State Department 
handling United Nations affairs is regarded by the 
other offices as a kind of stepchild of diplomatic 
administration. It is an absurd situation. Mr. 
Byrnes should 
at raise 
the status of 
this office by 
putting an As- 
sistant Secre- 
tary of State 
over it. Some 
time ago we ad- 
vanced this sug- 
gestion because 
it was obvious 


was then load- 
ed with the re- 
sponsibilities of 
the surrender 
of the Japanese 
in China, had a 
hand in the 
original draft 
of the directive 
of December 
15, 1945, which 
furnished Gen- 
eral Marshall’s 
mandate. And 
the final prod- 
uct was the re- 
sult of  inter- 
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to us that a 
backstop should 
be set up for our 
delegate to the 
Security Coun- 
cil, Mr. Austin. 
The case is re- 
inforced by the 
need hoist 
the prestige of 
the men in the 
department who 
kept our dele- 
gation in New 
York well 
briefed. This is 


Cartoons from Washington ‘*Star’’ far more im- 
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portant than the filling of the old post of As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Europe, as has been 
suggested; an appointment which, in our opinion, 
would be a retrograde step. Function, not geogra- 
phy, is the yardstick in this global age, and a re- 
turn to the old way of doing things would be unreal. 

But internal change is subsidiary to the reported 
prospect that shortly the department may lose its 
experienced Undersecretary, Dean Acheson. The 
hemorrhage of first-class talent from our public 
service is leaving it anemic. President Truman al- 
ways is complaining of his difficulty in obtaining 
men equal to the tasks with which history has en- 
dowed the United States. Perhaps one reason may 
be lack of persuasion. Certainly an effort should be 
made to retain Mr. Acheson in a post which carries 
a peculiar and heavy responsibility by reason of 
Secretary Byrnes’ absences. It is fantastic to think 
that an untried man could leave Mr. Byrnes free 
to negotiate the peace without worry over the con- 
duct of the department at home. It is much more 
necessary to keep the department together in the 
vital days ahead than to reorganize it. 


MODERNIZING OUR DIPLOMACY 
Editorial from the New York Times, 
December 30, 1946 


A certain looseness in the organization of ouz 
Department of State has been obvious for some 
time. It has become more apparent since the end 
of the war and the death of President Roosevelt. 
who to a large extent chose to act as his own Secre- 
tary of State and kept policy decisions in his own 
hands. The present condition of affairs, partly an 
inheritance and partly due to the clumsy function- 
ing of an outmoded and rickety system, has resulted 
in international confusions and on occasion in con- 
siderable national obfuscation. It is therefore re- 
assuring to learn that Secretary Byrnes is consider- 
ing a basic reorganization of his department and 
our Foreign Service. 

The Secretary has been overburdened with a 
tremendous two-man job. For most of the year 
he has been away from Washington serving as our 
chief representative at the various international con- 
ferences trying to hew a pathway to peace. He has 
served the nation brilliantly and well, bringing the 
United States from a position of cautious participa- 
tion to one of world leadership. But his necessary 
absence abroad has left our State Department at 
home without his own leadership and without the 
immediate direction he might have exercised. 

Sometimes it has seemed that the Department. 
with no available individual command and _ no 
sufficient authority, was simply not on the job. 
Outsiders have stepped into this vacuum and at- 
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tempted to speak for it with most unfortunate con- 
sequences. Examples will readily come to mind. 
The Henry Wallace episode. which resulted in his 
retirement from the Cabinet, is one. Admiral Hal- 
sey’s announcement that our fleet would go any- 
where in the world “it damn well pleased” is an- 
other. Sometimes it has seemed that one section of 
our international service was deliberately pulling 
against another. The fundamentally opposed _poli- 
cies of Ambassador Messersmith and Assistant 
Secretary Spruille Braden regarding Argentina is a 
typical case. The Department’s Office of Far East- 
ern Affairs has often seemed antagonistic to the 
program of our own representatives in China. The 
Department has also seemed at times to reach deci- 
sions on the spur of the moment without any refer- 
ence whatever to long-term governmental policies 
and commitments. Thus we have been left facing 
in different directions in different parts of the world 
with no over-all chart to guide us. 

All this adds up not only to poor administration 
but to general confusion. The public becomes be- 
wildered. Rearranging the players on the old team 
has proved ineffective. Now it is proposed to 
create a kind of General Staff. This would remedy 
the apparent lack of liaison and cohesion between 
the various divisions. -It would be extended to em- 
brace our entire Foreign Service and bring our 
diplomats abroad into union and harmony with 
officials at home. Finally this departmental High 
Command would explore the widening ground 
ahead, prepare a plan of operations and outline 
general policies fer specific application. Extem- 
porizing our strategy in so broad an effort as that 
for peace is outdated and dangerous. 

Such a fundamental reorganization is overdue. 
Mr. Byrnes is said to be discussing it in detail with 
his most trusted advisers. If we are to maintain 
our position of world leadership’ we must forge 


new tools and modern machinery with which to 
do it. 


SAO JOAO 

By Cuartes Epwarp Eaton 
Slowly from the festival roofs of town 
Balloons of Sio Jofo blow out to sea. 
Swelling brightly. They will never drift down | 
Into dark arms of desire, and as we 
Watch the gauzy fire, the ascent of flame, 
Turning like a tenuous world afloat 
Unmoors all meanings fastened to the name 
Of love. and lips are vague and hands remote. 


We do not need to speak the final word; 
Watching is wiser and kinder to the heart. 

In deep night the last shape of flame is stirred 
With brief wind-flare, reluctant to depart. 

And when light fades, receding like a star, 

We turn to touch, but cannot reach so far. 
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News from the Department 


By Jane WILson 


Personals 

Joun R. MinTER retired from the Foreign Serv- 
ice as of November 30th. He is now Principal 
Representative of the International Chamber of 
Commerce to the United Nations and specialized 
organizations. The liaison office which Mr. Minter 
will conduct will be located in New York City, and 
his work will deal with the conveying and inter- 
preting of the views of the International Chamber 
to the Economic and Social Council, and such 
specialized organizations as the ITO-International 
Trade Organization. This work entails frequent 
contact with economic officers of the Department 
of State and of our missions abroad. 

Miss GHISLAINE Evans, daughter of FSO Ernest 
KE. Evans who has been recently assigned to Nan- 
king, is on the staff of the Embassy in Rome. 

Lt. Commander Cart M. J. von ZIELINSKI who 
has the unique distinction, we believe. of being the 
only officer commissioned in all three services (State 
Foreign Service. War and Navy) has now re-estab- 
lished his former connections in civilian life as 
Foreign Trade and Financial Adviser in New York 
City. 

The Cootes family -had a reunion in London in 
January. FSO Merritt Cootes was on leave of 
absence from his post in Moscow. where he is First 
Secretary. and joined his mother for a visit with 
his sister. the former Mary Cootes. and her hus- 
band. Commander PETER BERLIN who is Assistant 


January 21st — Secretary of State 

George C. Marshall taking the oath 

of office from Chief Justice of the 

Supreme Court Fred M. Vinson. 

President Truman is in the back- 
ground. 
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Naval Attache at the London Embassy. 

The engagement has been announced of Mrs. 
SonevA Ramsey HENsMAN, daughter of Vice Consul 
and Mrs. Henry Ramsey, to Lieut. Col. Donald 
Hargreaves of Cardiff. 

FSO James K. PENFIELD, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs, has been awarded a 
Certificate of Merit for services to the Navy and 
Coast Guard while serving as Consul to Greenland 
during the war. 

FSO Joserpn C. SATTERTHWAITE, Special Assist- 
ant to the Director of the Office of Near Eastern 
and African Affairs, was appointed as one of 
the Space Planning Committee to assist, and advise 
the Director of the Office of Departmental Adminis- 
tration in planning the relocation of the Department. 

James PaRKER WiLson, Economic Analyst at 
Rome, writes: 

“The ‘Economic Manual,’ prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Reporting Services for reporting 
officers in the Foreign Service, has been received 
in the Embassy at Rome and is, in my opinion, the 
most useful handbook and guide that has been pub- 
lished by the Department in my ten years of service 
abroad. . . . It meets a real, long-standing need for 
a comprehensive guide to reporting.” 

Jor D. Watstrom, former FSO, and recently As- 
sistant Chief of the Aviation Division, has been re- 
instated in the Service as a Foreign Service Officer 
of Class 3. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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News From the Field 


Ra ERB SERRE SEES RES REE REE RB 


Bolivia—Merlin E. Smith 

Brazil—Walter P. McConaughy 
Canada—( Western) —Ralph A. Boernstein 
Canada (Eastern) —Terry B. Sanders 
Colombia—John W. Campbell 

Costa Rica—J. Ramon Solana 

Dominican Republic—Hector C. Adam 
Dutch West Indies—Lynn W. Franklin 
Ecuador—George P. Shaw 

El Salvador—Robert E. Wilson 
France—George Abbott 

French West Indies—William H. Christensen 
Greece—William Witman, 2d 
Ireland—Thomas McEnelly 


ERE SRE RSE EE 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Mexico—Dixon Donnelly 
Morocco—Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
Nassau—John H. E. McAndrews 
Nicaragua—Raymond Phelan 
Panama—Henry L. Pitts, Jr. 
Peru—Maurice J. Broderick 
Portugal—William Barnes 
Southampton—William H. Beck 
Spain—John N. Hamlin 
Syria—Robert E. Cashin 
Tangier—Paul H. Alling 

Union of South Africa—John C. Fuess 
U.S.S.R—Foy D. Kohler 


REESE 
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CURACAO 


January 1947 

Curacao is rapidly resuming her peace-time posi- 
tion as “The Crossroads of the Caribbean.” Ship 
and plane traffic with Venezuela, Colombia, Trini- 
dad, and the islands of the Caribbean is once more 
becoming heavy. During the past year we have en- 
joyed visits of two U. S. Submarines, SS Halfbeak 
and Tusk; a Swedizh Cruiser, Gotland; a British 
Destroyer, Padstow Bay. On the occasions of each 
of these visits the Consul General has entertained 
the officers from the ships at his home, and many 
other very enjoyable social functions have taken 
place. Plane traffic is increasing with leaps and 
bounds, in fact the old airport has become too 
small to accommodate the great number of passen- 
gers. A new air terminal is nearing completion—a 
very modern building. Murals on the walls have 
been done by Adolphe Henkes, one of the outstand- 
ing war painters from the Netherlands. 


In the early part of December the Caribbean 
Commission completed its third and successful <es- 
sion under the leadership of Dr. J. C. Kielstra, 
Netherlands Ambassador to Mexico, Chairman; Mr. 
Charles W. Taussig, leader of the American section; 
and the British and French representatives, Sir John 
MacPherson and Mr. Pierre Pelieu, re pectively. 

The Medal of Freedom with Silver Palms was 
awarded to His Excellency, Pieter Kasteel, Gover- 
nor of Curacao, :f6 A Meritorious act or service 
which aided'the United States in the prosecution of 
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a war against an enemy or enemies.” Vice Admiral 
Munroe presented the medal at an impressive serv- 
ice at Government House. Admiral Munroe and his 
staff were entertained with a reception and a buffet 
supper by Governor and Mrs. Ka:teel. 


On January 11, 1947, Ambassador Frank P. Cor- 
rigan of Caracas arrived on the Grace Line’s Santa 
Monica. The Consul General entertained the U. S. 
Ambassador to Venezuela, Dr. F. P. Corrigan, at 
his home for lunch, with Governor and Mrs. Kas- 
teel and Vice Consul Daughtrey as guests. In the 
afternoon the group visited the house where Simon 
Bolivar lived during several years’ exile from Vene- 
zuela prior to his liberation of Venezuela. The 
house is a very picturesque building with a round 
dome, located directly on the seaside. At four Con- 
sul General and Mrs. Franklin gave a tea in honor 
of Ambassador Corrigan at which local notables, 
including the consular corps, were present. 


We are happy to report an addition to our For- 
eign Service personnel in the birth of little Gayle 
Foster to Vice Consul and Mrs. George E. Palmer 
in Aruba. 

Among other events of 1946 were the visit of 
Brig. General Bes-ell and his staff, the visit of Gen- 
eral Doolittle and the 4th of July Reception to ap- 
proximately 500 people held by Vice Consuls 
Daughtrey and Vano in the absence of Consul Gen- 
eral Franklin. 


James R. DAUGHTREY 
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DURBAN 


Last Summer, Vice-Consul H. H. Buzbee, Jr., 
Monsieur Paul Matter, and I set out from Dakar 
for Saint Louis to hunt wild boar. We left late 
in the afternoon by car and after five hours. of 
fatiguing driving, we arrived late that evening 
in Saint Louis, the capital of Senegal. 

We set out at 5 the next morning in a Ford 
pickup in company of a French commercant acting 
as our guide. We drove for about 65 miles due east 
of Saint Louis along a hard surfaced sandy road, 
then into the savannah plains and the hunt was on. 
(The week before two lions were killed in this 
same territory.) Less than five minutes later we 
spotted a gazelle, but it was too fast for our car. 
Then we spotted five boar and gave chase. They 
scattered and we selected one and showered him 
with “double zero” buckshot. The boar seemingly 
shook the buckshot off and kept on going. We were 
driving nose to nose with the boar, and I, from 
the front seat at approximately 30 paces, opened 
up with my “45,” catching him on the first shot 
between the shoulders. He fell dead almost imme- 
diately. Within the first hour we had four boar. 
We came upon flocks of guinea hen and saw many 


gazelle (small fast African deer). To our collection 
we added an outarde royale, a large colorful bird 
weighing about 28 pounds said to be more delicious 
than American turkey. It is called “royale” for, 
during the reigns of Louis of France, they were 
purposely raised to be eaten as a great delicacy. 
The old gag was pulled on us, for the French said 
the outarde would spoil on our way back to Dakar; 
so we left it behind hoping they would enjoy it. 

On the way to the main road we spotted a huge 
lonely boar which was to be our prize. We had 
to work hard to land him, but Mr. Matter gave 
him the coup de grace at 40 paces and he fell like 
a log. 

At 10:30 a.m., after having taken inventory cards 
of our game which consisted of five boars, 15 guinea 
hen, and an outarde royale, we decided to call off 
the hunt. The following Monday the personnel of 
the Consular staff, in jovial mood, the Office of 
Foreign Liquidation Commission, the Army, the 
Navy and several French feasted on a boar bar- 
beque. 

It is difficult to express the enthusiasm and joy 
which we experienced. Vice-Consul Buzbee and | 
felt that we had added a sequel to Frank Buck. 


WILLIAM S. KRason. 


STAFF OF THE CONSULATE GENERAL AT MILAN 


Ist row, |. to r. Miss Thur- 
good, Vice Consul; Mr. 
Scott, Consul; Mr. Evans, 
Consul; Mr. Bay, Consul 
General; Mr. Edwards, Vice 
Censul; Miss Mulhern, 
Vice Consul; Mr. Puerari; 
Mr. Purnell, Vice Consul. 
Second row: Mr. Johnson; 
Mr. Belotti, Messenger; 
Miss Rubiola; Miss Jar- 
dini; Miss Bello; Miss Mar- 
to; Miss Luini; Miss Ugo- 
lini; Miss Giorgetti; Mrs. 
Tomasi; Miss Cantele; 
Miss Allen; Mr. Del Rus- 
so; Mr. Seeber. Third row: 
Mr. Cassini, Chauffeur; 
Miss Perego. Absent: Mr. 
Morabia; Mrs. Attardi; Mr. 
Pini, Messenger; Mr. Tal- 
lon, Messenger; Mr. Mi- 
netti, Janitor. 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. Review Editor 


As He Saw It. By Elliott Roosevelt. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, New York, 1946, 270 pages, $3.00. 


Elliott Roosevelt’s covering of the conferences 
from Argentina to Cairo and Teheran, with his 
father. is a delightful and pleasant narrative. El- 
liott says. that at the time the conferences took 
place he had no intention. of writing a book about 
them, and that “for my help | have had the official 
log of the various conferences. which | have sup- 
plemented from notes which | took myself, at the 
time. and from memory. | have depended more on 
my notes than on my memory.” The distinct im- 
pression at times. though, is that more reliance has 
been on memory than on notes. and when Churchil. 
or Stalin. makes a particular statement the reader 
is anxious to know exactly how reliable such a 
statement is, and whether it is from his “memory” 
alone. Nevertheless. there are many vigneiies that 
make most interesting reading. 


One gathers that the late President had a good 
sense of humor. that he was a quick and clear 
judge of character. and further, that he relied a 
good deal on his own judgment. He was a great 
family man, and always anxious to have one of 
his own family near him as a confidant. for morale. 
and as a sort of “Watson.” 

The theme “as he saw it” was that the United 
States had attained world leadership. and in that 
position was ordained to see that the principles 
stipulated in the Atlantic Charter would be fulfilled 
during the postwar peace period; that in each con- 
ference it was a sort of pitched battle between 
Roosevelt: and Churchill over colonial policy and 
free trade (Articles 3, 4. and 5 of the Charter) 
and that Churchill’s attitude was “that he was not 
his Majesty’s Prime Minister for the purpose of 
presiding over the dissolution of the British Em- 
pire.” However. according to Elliott. the late Presi- 
dent won over Chiang Kai-shek, Queen Wilhelmina. 
Stalin and even the Sultan of French Morocco. to 
his way of thinking. 

Winston Churchill’s  politico-military schemes 
were contrary to Roosevelt’s ideas, and to Stalin’s. 
Roosevelt would have none of the idea of an attack 
through the “soft under-belly of Europe” as it 
would be too costly in lives. time and money. and 
he felt that it would give Stalin the impression his 
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Allies had no trust in his ability or integrity. Fur- 
thermore, Roosevelt believed that Churchill’s motive 
of an attack through the Balkans was purely po- 
litical and imperialistic rather than the expeditious 


end of World War II. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt had worked hard and 
unceasingly to bring about a “Big Three Unity” as 
it would have to be these three who would have to 
force and maintain a true and lasting peace on the 
basic principles of the Atlantic Charter. The late 
President. in his role as mediator, had steered the 
world and the world’s leaders toward the “United 
Nations” with a united front, but Ellictt maintains 
that “reactionaries,” such as certain factions of the 
American press, “reactionaries” in Congress, and 
the “foreign affairs experts,” of the type his father 
had so often deplored, and various other groups, 
were already at work undermining the “Big Three 


Unity” and laying the seeds for World War III. 
ELEANOR WEST 


Russia on the Way, by Harrison Salisbury. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1946. 425 
pages. $3.50. 


In December. 1943, Harrison Salisbury arrived 
in Moscow for the purpose of taking a “six weeks’ 
look” and if possible to make a trip to the fighting 
front. Instead, he remained for a period of eight 
months as Chief of the United Press Bureau in 
Russia. At that time both the Kremlin and the 
people were looking ahead and planning for peace. 
confident in the knowledge that the worst was 
passed and that they had the Germans on the run. 
Accordingly. Mr. Salisbury was afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity of observing Russia intimately 
as it was and gathering concrete impressions of 
what was to be. This latter impression of futurity 
highlights all others gleaned by him. 


Apparently the lot of the foreign press in Russia 
was not a happy one, and there is little reason to 
believe that it has improved in the last two years. 
By the time his article had run the gamut of Soviet 
censorship. a correspondent found it difficult to 
recognize the original from the vestige. There 
would be nothing to distinguish it from any other 
issued by TASS (the official agency). As a matter 
of fact. Paul Winterton. the distinguished corre- 
spondent of the London News-Chronicle, who 
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spent more than three years of the war in the Soviet 
Union, on his return to London early in the summer 
of 1945, spoke frankly as follows: “No useful pur- 
pose is served by newspapers having special corre- 
spondents in Moscow. As long as present condi- 
tions for foreign newspapermen prevail, they might 
as well pack their bags and hop the nearest train.” 

On the other hand, the Russians sincerely believe 
that the Western press with its anti-Russian stories 
and editorial comments is just as serious an of- 
fender. However, as Mr. Harrison so aptly puts 
it, “This may be true. But what no Russian official 
with whom I have ever discussed the matter has 
been willing to concede is that the Western press is 
a private undertaking, while Moscow's treatment 
of foreign correspondents is wholly a governmental 
affair. Until some means of bridging the gap be- 
tween these two worlds is devised, the responsibility 
myst rest upon Moscow for a stubborn and mean- 
ingless contribution to the world’s already burgeon- 
ing budget of misunderstanding.” 

One discovers that music is a vital component of 
the Russian’s existence. Excellent spectator enter- 
tainment such as fine plays, concerts, opera, ballet 
and movies are afforded in all Russian cities. 
However, as has been true for generations, no 
radio will be found in the home of the Russian 
peasant and he therefore joins his neighbors in the 
evenings in singing and perhaps. dancing. 

Russia is cited as a land of possibilities. In the 
East there is a vast frontier, an empire of resources 
and riches, and one can understand the gleam in 
the eyes of a Russian when he speaks of what his 
country is going to build. One is constantly aware 
of the will to achieve in this great land. 

Backwardness in industrial development is evi- 
denced on every side in Russia. Russia is just en- 
tering her steel age. Her homes and factories must 
be rebuilt and re-equipped. She has great re- 
sources, yet she needs instructors and capital. Rus- 
sia’s objective. as has been stated time and time 
again by Stalin and the other Russian leaders. is 
to build up Russian pro- 


achievement of the Red Army was not in the field 
of supply, or organization, or equipment, but in the 
molding of the ordinary Russian soldier into a 
fighting man who was as good as or better than any 
other fighting man in Europe. However, he fur- 
ther relates that in four years of war, for the first 
time in their lives, Russian men and women have 
become acquainted with machinery—driving jeeps. 
repairing trucks. “In a nation where only the pres- 
ent generation has been born into a machine age,” 
states Mr. Salisbury, “this is a forward step of in- 
calculable significance. It means that going back 
to every village and town and farm of Russia will 
be men to whom machinery is an integral part of 
their existence.” (Note: For further effects of re- 
turning soldiers from points on the Western front 
and the efforts of the Soviet Union to counteract 
such effects, see “Russia’s Reconversion Jitters” by 
Harrison Salisbury, Collier’s Magazine, December 
21, 1946.) 

Mr. Salisbury’s prophetic statement regarding 
future relationships between the Soviet Union and 
the United States is as follows: “If | were fore- 
casting the course of American-Russian relations, 
| would say that it is bound to be marked by 
wrangling and disputes, growing out of the basic 
differences in our philosophy and point of view. 
| would say that for a good many years we will 
quarrel with Russia. But I would also say that 
these would be surface quarrels, and that there are 
few matters on which either Russia or the United 
States could achieve a bitter dispute. I would say 
that both Russia and the United States would learn 
a good deal about each other through these sec- 
ondary quarrels. In all the time I was in Russia 
I never heard a Russian discuss—even theoretically 
—the possibility of Russia fighting the United 
States. And when I advanced the idea, the Rus- 
sians were shocked. I think that as the years pass 
this idea will occur less and less to Americans | 
do not think Russia and the United States will ever 
wage war. I can not conceive of either country 
attacking the other. Should this happen in the 
atomic age nothing else 


duction and the Russian 
standard of living until 
it is second to none. If 
we are not willing to 
furnish the desired 
funds and assistance. 
Russia will go about it 
in her own way and 
without assistance. This 
would take longer. but 
she will do it. 

Mr. Salisbury is of the 


opinion that the greatest 


manuscripts. 
in the next issue. 


JOHN DAY FOREIGN SERVICE BOOK 
CONTEST 


As we go to press, the John Day Foreign 
Service Book Contest has closed, and the Judges, 
Pearl S. Buck; Henry S. Villard, Chairman of 
the Editorial Board of the Journal; and Vin- 
cent Sheean, together with Donald Dunham, 
Contest Editor, will meet in New York in the 
immediate future for final judgment on the 
The winners will be announced 


would matter very much. 
Obviously, there would 
be no victor in such a 
conflict. In all prob- 
ability after such a con- 
flict there would be no 
world.” 

It will be interesting 
to observe the unfolding 
of Mr. Salisbury’s 
prophecy. 


MarcGareET R. KoHLEpp 
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Letters to the Editors 


Is THe LEAD ARTICLE SERIOUS? 


1943 Wilcox Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 
January 8, 1947 

To THE EDITORS. 

THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


The title under the cover picture and on the lead 
article in the December issue of the JoURNAL should 
have ended with a big exclamation point and then 
a question mark. Such a whacky group of illustra- 
tions as appeared on the cover and on pages 8 and 
9 I never saw. 

As a Smith, I don’t like to be stood on end as 
Stuart Davis would do—and did do. So I'll take the 
liberty of turning his picture of the “Tree and El” 
sideways. It looks better that way anyhow. and 
that’s not saying much. 

And | don’t like the way friend Spruce “feels 
the plastic richness of the paint itself . . .” He 
probably did that one with his fingers instead of a 
brush so he could feel the paint better. But if he 
has to paint that way. | wish he would refrain from 
painting the “landscape of his native Southwest.” 
He might give someone the wrong impression of 
what is really a grand and beautiful part of our 
great country. 

I know you have a sense of humor and may have 
had your tongue in your cheek when you published 
the article. I sincerely hope so, and also hope that 
in a future issue you will make it clearer that it was 
all in fun, because many readers may take it seri- 
ously. 

Just in case it was intended to be a serious 
article (as I reluctantly believe it was, since the 
JOURNAL is not in the same class with the New 
Yorker or Judge). let me make two points: (1) The 
preparation of such exhibits as mentioned in the 
article, if the illustrations are a fair sample, and 
their circulation throughout the world, in general. 
is not going to improve other people’s opinion of 
America. Therefore. it is bad policy, period! 
(2) If the work described in the article is a fair 
representation of the work of the Division of 
Libraries and Institutes of the Department, the 
publication of the article would seem to me to be 
one of the best ways of cutting that division’s own 
throat--and some of the other really valuable and 
serious work done by the Department might be 
close enough to get hurt, too. I, of course, am refer- 
ring to the budgetary surgery which the custodians 
of the purse strings might undertake. When there 
is such a shortage of facilities for carrying on the 
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essential features of our foreign relations, it seems 
criminal to spend public funds on such monkey- 
shines as described. We at least kept most of our 
W.P.A. art at home, thank goodness. 


CHARLES W. SMITH 


“Let THEM Have THE Hoary OLp PILE” 


Epiror, FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
Dear Ep. :— 


Don’t you think that leading article in the Novem 
ber issue of the Journal was a little unfair? The 
one about a Foreign Office Factory and things? 
And its anonymity—was that very brave? It was 
rather like a letter from an Embassy or Legation— 
not even an initial on which to hang responsibility. 
(By the way, please don’t print this—or if you do. 
please treat it as anonymous; see what I mean?) 

But must we stultify these young and ambitious 
Federal agencies by denying them a home. Don’t 
you think that is sort of nipping in the bud glowing 
young things? They apparently must live for some 
reason or other, and if they like that hoary old 
pile on the corner of 17th and the Avenue. then it 
seems really a fine and generous gesture to let them 
have it. Let’s be big about this, eh Ed.? Nostalgia 
is all very well, natch, but who are we old-timers 
to stand in the way of bright new growth? 

Also, it’s pretty dangerous to fly in the face of 
the Washington efficiency experts—at least that’s 
what it says here. That crowd of young or only 
slightly middle-aged people probably knows (1) 
what it’s talking about and (2) what it proposes to 
do about it. And when these folk say treaties are 
to be made in a given number of square feet at 
such-and-such an address, why, there you are. Did 
they say which treaties? 

Another thing— it’s right nice that the core of the 
State Department is being permitted to occupy an- 
other Washington building——a modern one too. 
That makes a total of 43, no? Think of that! 
Another five and we'll have one for each State in 
the Union. That’s real representation. Would it be 
in order to suggest that these buildings be redesig- 
nated by having the names of the several States 
painted on them? For instance, you could call the 
Visa Division New York. And Texas might be ap- 
propriate and give fair scope for the Division of 
Accounts to think up new things in. And _ take 
Rhode Island-—it’s pretty small for current depart- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Auxiliary And The Reserve 


By Witson C. FLAKE, Division of Foreign Service Personnel 


When the Foreign Service Auxiliary was ter- 
minated and the Foreign Service Reserve was in- 
augurated, in November of last year, 109 Auxiliary 
officers became Reserve officers on active duty. 
While the temporary feature of their tenure of office 
has been continued. on a different basis, there 
have been several fundamental changes in the 
nature of their positions. The status of Reserve 
oficers is defined in the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, but a better appreciation of the inherent 
difference between the Auxiliary and the Reserve 
may be gained from a quick review of the origin 
and demise of the former and the birth of the 
latter. 


Early in 1941 it became clear to officials of the 
Department of State that something unusual would 
have to be done to meet the Foreign Service per- 
sonnel situation that was developing as war clouds 
gathered. The Service had to be strengthened 
quickly, and for this purpose an allotment was 
obtained from the President’s Emergency Fund. 
Thus financed, the first “Temporary” Vice Consul 
was appointed on April 23, 1941. After ten such 
Vice Consuls had been appointed (all assigned to 
North Africa) use of the word “Temporary” was 
discontinued. The eleventh person appointed with 
the use of Emergency Funds was called an “Aux- 
iliary” Vice Consul. and in that way the Foreign 
Service Auxiliary, as such, came into being on 


August 6, 1941. 


After the United States entered the War it was 
evident that the Auxiliary would have to be ex- 
panded to such an extent that it should not be 
dependent upon allotments from the President’s 
Emergency Fund. Therefore, early in 1942 the 
Congress appropriated funds to enable the Depart- 
ment of State to continue these activities without 
depending on the Emergency Fund. The Auxiliary, 
thus provided for on a year to year basis in succeed- 
ing Appropriation Acts, was always regarded as a 
temporary branch of the Foreign Service. It was 
never established by any basic legislation. 


In making appropriations for the Foreign Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year 1946-47 the Congress made 
a drastic reduction in funds for continuation of 
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the Auxiliary, but it compensated for this to some 
extent by increasing funds for the permanent Ad- 
ministrative, Fiscal and Clerical branch of the 
Service. To meet this situation, all approved em- 
ployees in the Auxiliary below the rank or salary 
of Vice Consul were transferred from the Auxiliary 
to the Administrative, Fiscal and Clerical branch 
as of July 1, 1946. As many junior officers as 
possible, within budgetary limits, were likewise 
transferred on that date. 

After all funds for the Administrative, Fiscal 
and Clerical branch of the Service had been en- 
cumbered by the transfers of July 1, there remained 
many more officers in the Auxiliary than could be 
continued throughout the fiscal year 1946-47. 


In September, 1946, careful calculations were 
made of all funds that would be available, under 
the new Act, after November 13. It was determined 
that the services of 82 Auxiliary officers would 
have to be terminated on or before November 12, 
as funds would not be available for their continua- 
tion beyond that time. Many considerations were 
involved in selecting these officers, but it may be 
mentioned in passing that some of the best Aux- 
iliary officers were among those brought home for 
separation, the reason being their personal prefer- 
ence or some other factor not connccted with their 
service records. Officers who were serving in the 
Auxiliary on November 12 and who were continued 
in the Foreign Service when the new Act came into 
effect on November 13, were made either Staff offi- 
cers or Reserve officers. 


Foreign Service Reserve 


Part C of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, estab- 
lishing the Foreign Service Reserve, superseded 
Section 10 (c) of the Act of February 23, 1931, 
as amended by Section 5 of the Act of May 3, 
1945. The legislation which created Section 10 (c) 
of the old Act had authorized the Secretary of 
State, for the first time, to assign for special duty - 
as officers of the Foreign Service, for non-consecu- 
tive periods of not more than four years, qualified 
persons holding positions in the Department of 
State or any other Department or Agency of the 
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United States. The first assignment under Section 
10 (c) of the old Act was made in October, 1945. 
A total of thirty such assignments were made before 
this legislation was replaced by Part C of the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946. 

Section 10 (c) of the old Act proved very useful 
in meeting certain special requirements of the For- 
eign Service but it was soon discovered that it had 
a number of weaknesses. It was not possible, for 
example, to obtain the services of a highly qualified 
person from any Department other than the Depart- 
ment of State if that person had worked for the 
Government less than five years; it was not possible 
to obtain the services of a person outside the Gov- 
ernment regardless of any need; it was not possible 
to commission as a Diplomatic or Consular Officer 
any person assigned under the legislation; it was 
not possible to set in the first instance, nor to vary 
later, the salary of a person so assigned, it being 
required that the person be paid precisely the same 
salary as he was receiving in the position from 
which assigned; and it was not possible to bring a 
10 (c) assignee under the Foreign Service leave 
system, it being necessary to continue him under 
the Civil Service leave system. The Foreign Service 
Reserve is a perpetuation of the idea that created 
Section 10 (c) of the old Act. with weaknesses cor- 
rected. 

The Auxiliary officers who on November 13 were 
made Reserve officers were appointed under Section 
522 (1) of the new Act, while the 25 officers who 
had been assigned under Section 10 (c) of the old 
Act and who were still in the Foreign Service on 
November 12 had their status changed on Novem- 
ber 13 to that of Reserve officers assigned under 
Section 522 (2). There is no active recruitment 
of Reserve officers at this time, but whenever addi- 
tional Reserve officers are brought into the Service 
they will be divided into two categories—namely, 
these appointed from outside the Government and 
those assigned from positions within the Govern- 
ment. The Auxiliary officers who were appointed 
as Reserve officers under Section 522 (1) could not 
be assigned under Section 522 (2) because their 
Auxiliary positions were being abolished. 


LATE APPEARANCE OF THIS ISSUE 


The Editors of the JouRNAL exceedingly re- 
gret the late date on which this issue will 


reach subscribers. They beg the indulgence 
of the readers for this situation which is un- 


avoidable, due to the labor situation. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
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mental usage of course, but perhaps some little 
bitty bureau or something could squeeze in. 

When the article said “core” of the State De- 
partment it really meant “corps,” didn’t it? | 
suspect the writer was deliberately making only a 
minor typographical error in order to avoid a 
possible second and more embarrassing one. There 
are lots of printers who invariably and quite un- 
consciously linotype an “e” on corps, and it cer- 
tainly would have looked funny for the thing to 
have come out “take the corpse of the State De- 
partment.” eh? 

That point about having the dove of peace 
worked into the mural should certainly be given 
serious consideration, but that brings up one last 
question. Which dove of which peace. Ed.? 


ANONYMOUS* 


*The name is Legion if you are this curious. 


Drop Tuts PosturRING 


2231 Bancroft Place, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
December 31. 1946 
To THE Epirors. 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


| have read with dismay the article in a recent 
Foreign Service Journal that offices abroad are to 
be furnished with special 48 and 13 starred flags 
to be displayed on the official car when used by 
ambassadors and lesser fry. 

With mixed feelings of amusement and disgust. 
| have frequently observed abroad Army or Navy 
Brass reposing stuffed posteriors on the cushions 
of official cars (likewise furnished by our demo- 
cratic tax payers) bearing one, two or three starred 
flags. 

At such times, it has been a source of great per- 

sonal satisfaction that our diplomatic and con- 
sular officers have not required such trappings to 
set them off apart from their fellow men. I have 
felt, rather. that our several capacities and abilities 
should be sufficient to earn for us the respect of 
our associates. 
‘ Is it not yet possible to drop this posturing, this 
aping of the worst practices of the military and 
return to an emphasis and reliance upon old 
fashioned democratic virtues? 


Epwarp D. McLAuGHLIN 
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Watching the running of the annual sweepstakes at the At a reception given by Consul John F. Stone at Rotterdam 


Jockey Club in Rio de Janeiro are General Eisenhower, Am- for Admiral J. K. Hewitt, Commander of the U. S. Naval 
bassador and Mrs. William D. Pawley. August 4, 1946. Forces in Europe upon the visit of his flagship and escort- 
Courtesy Walter McConaughy. ing destroyers to Rotterdam. Left to right, Mrs. Stone, 


Admiral C. E. L. Helfrich, Mrs. Hewitt, Ambassador Horn- 
beck. Mrs. Hornbeck, Consul J. F. Stone, Admiral J. K. 
Hewitt and Mrs. Helfrich. 


At “tipico” dance on Guadalupe Day, December 12th at the PRESENTATION OF MEDAL OF FREEDOM 

Country Club, San Salvador, left to right, Leslie A. Squires, FSO Harry H. Schwartz (right) shown with Brigadier Gen- 

Third Secretary and Vice Consul; Mrs. Ernesto De Sola: eral Claude B. Ferenbaugh, after being decorated by the 
and Ambassador John F. Simmons. latter with the MEDAL OF FREEDOM in ceremonies at 


The Pentagon on Tuesday, October 15, 1946. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 


(Continued from page 5) 


there and graduated from the University of Chicago with 
an A.B. degree. He served as a Staff Sergeant in the 
Army during World War II, and participated in the 
Northern France and Central European campaigns. 

T. ANDREW GALAMBOS, of 47 East 88th Street, 
New York City, has been assigned to Jidda, Saudi Arabia, 
as Third Secretary and Vice Consul. 

Born in Budapest, Hungary, Mr. Galambos graduated 
from the College of the City of New York in 1938, and 
received an LL.B. degree from the New York University 
School of Law in 1941. He was a Junior Attorney with 
the American Mutual Liability Insurance Company prior 
to entering the Army in 1942. 

DEANE R. HINTON, of Chicago, Illinois, has been as- 
signed to Damascus, Syria, as Third Secretary and Vice 
Consul. 

A native of Fort Missoula, Montana, Mr. Hinton gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago in 1943, and served 
as a Second Lieutenant in the Army during World War II. 

WILLIAM R. LAIDLAW, of 540 Vassar Avenue, Berke- 
ley, California, has been assigned to Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
as Vice Consul. 

Mr. Laidlaw is a graduate of Stanford University, Phi 
Beta Kappa, and studied further at the University of 
California. During World War II he served as a Captain 
in Italy, Southern France and Central Europe, and received 
the Bronze Star Medal and the Belgian Forragere. 

DAVID J. S. MANBEY, of 800 Arlington Avenue, Berke- 
ley California, has been assigned to Frankfort, Germany 
as Vice Consul. 

Born in Alberta, Canada, Mr. Manbey received an A.B. 
from the University of California in 1940, and an M.A. 
in 1941. During World War II he participated in the 
Northern France, Rhineland and Central Germany cam- 
paigns and was awarded the Bronze Star. Prior to being 
commissioned as a Foreign Service Officer, he was Publica- 
tions Control Officer with the Military Government in Ger- 
many. 

DAVID E. MARK, of 660 Fort Washington Avenue, New 
York City, has been assigned to Seoul, Korea, as a mem- 
ber of the Staff of the United States Political Adviser. 

A graduate of Columbia College and Columbia Law 
School, Mr. Mark served as a Sergeant in the Army during 
World War II. 

WILLIAM A. McFADDEN, of 48 West Hazelwood Ave- 
nue, Rahway, New Jersey, has been assigned to Rome, 
Italy, as Third Secretary and Vice Consul. 

Born in Camden, New Jersey, Mr. McFadden graduated 
from Harvard College and studied further at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. He served with the 
Army during *World War II and was discharged as a Lt. 
Colonel in May 1946. 

JOSEPH P. NAGOSKI, of 1687 Peach Avenue, Memphis, 
Tennessee, has been assigned to St. John, Canada, as Vice 
Consul. 

Educated at St. Bernard College and Catholic University, 
where he received a B.A. degree. Mr. Nagoski served with 
the Army during World War II. 

ROBERT W. STOOKEY, of 1506 Wesley Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, has been assigned to Tangier, Morocco, 
as Third Secretary and Vice Consul. 

Mr. Stookey received both a B.A. and an M.A. at the 
University of Nebraska, and a diploma from the University 
of Paris. He entered the Army as a Corporal in 1941, 
and served in Italy as a Battery Commander and an 
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Intelligence Officer. He was awarded the Bronze Star and 
was discharged as a Major in 1946. 

EDWIN MEREDITH HARBORDT, of 6515 Summit, 
Kansas City, Missouri, has been assigned to Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, as Third Secretary and Vice Consul. 

A native of Kansas City, Mr. Harbordt graduated from 
the University of Missouri in 1943 and served as a Sergeant 
in the Army during World War II. 

JAMES F. O’CONNOR, of 2625 Sedgwick Avenue, New 
York City, has been assigned to Santiago, Chile, as Third 
Secretary and Vice Consul. 

A graduate of Columbia University, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Mr. O’Connor also studied at Harvard Law School, prior 
to his service as a Captain with the Army in World War II. 

DAVID K. MARVIN, of 5310 Colby Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, has been assigned to Peiping, China, as Vice 
Consul. 

Mr. Marvin graduated from the University of Nebraska, 
Phi Beta Kappa, and also attended the University of Cali- 
fornia of Los Angeles. During World War II he served 
as a Sergeant in the Army and participated in the Rhine- 
land and Central European campaigns. Prior to his ap- 
pointment to the Foreign Service, he was employed by 
UNRRA in Bad Gastein, Austria. 

November 18, 1946 

The following officers were inducted into the Foreign 
Service on November 18th: 

EDWARD B. BERGMAN, of 323 South 20th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

BRUCE R. CROOKS, of 16 Madison Street, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey. 

THOMAS J. DUFFIELD, JR., of 19 Wendell Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

WILLIAM D. FISHER, of 2630 Lorain Road, San Ma- 
rino, California. 

JOHN J. INGERSOLL, of 5600 McMahon Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

ALBERT V. NYREN, of Farm Street,. Millis, Massa- 
chusetts. 

J. CHARLES THOMPSON, of 242 Bradley Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

JACK E. CONNOR, of Kingsville, Texas. 

CRAIG F. EDWARDS, of Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 

GEORGE M. FINCH, of Jamestown, New York. 

WILLIAM H. FRIEDMAN, of 4615 Lindell Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

T. ANDREW GALAMBOS, of 47 East 88th Street, New 
York City. 

EDWIN M. HARBORDT, of Kansas City, Missouri. 

DEANE R. HINTON, of Chicago, Illinois. ° 

WILLIAM R. LAIDLAW, of Berkeley, California. 

DAVID J. S. MANBEY, of 800 Arlington Avenue, Berke- 
ley, California. 

DAVID E. MARK, of 660 Fort Washington Avenue. 
New York City. 

DAVID K. MARVIN, of 5310 Colby Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

WILLIAM A. McFADDEN, of 48 West Hazelwood Ave- 
nue, Rahway, New Jersey. 

JOSEPH P. NAGOSKI, of 1687 Peach Avenue, Memphis, 
Tennesset. 

JAMES F. O’CONNOR, of 2625 Sedgwick Avenue, New 
York City. 

J. NEWTON SMITH, of 643 13th Street, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

ROBERT W. STOOKEY, of 1506 Wesley Avenue, Evans- 


ton, Illinois. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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INSURANCE 
IN DOLLARS 


Wherever you are our special in- 
surance policies are available. 


Use one of the Insurance orders if avail- 
able in the shipping office. If not, write 
us giving value of the goods, date of 
policy desired, point of origin and desti- 
nation of the shipment. State whether 
an annual policy is desired or one to 
cover the shipment only. We will mail 
the policy and the bill. 


We also write all risk jewelry and 
fur policies, baggage insurance, 
fine arts policies, etc. 


SECURITY STEEL LIFT VANS 


provide the utmost in safety and conveni- 
ence, and are economical as well — saving 
packing costs and saving ocean freight 
charges. 


Security Storage Company 


of Washington 


for over 50 years at 
a safe depository 
1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
District 4040 


European Office 
31 Place du Marché, St. Honore, Paris 


Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 
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There’s Security 
in 
AN AMERICAN 
BANKING CONNECTION 


For officials stationed abroad, a banking 
connection in the Nation’s Capital is 
especially advantageous. The American ! 
Security & Trust Company of Washington, 

D. C. has had long experience in hand- 
ling the banking, trust, and safe deposit 
requirements of foreign service officers 
the world over. 


Wherever your post of duty, you can be 
certain that American Security's special- 
ized services for foreign accounts will 
assure you of maximum prompiness and 
efficiency in handling your financial trans- 
actions. Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN 
SECURITY 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: Fifteenth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MEMBER: 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
NN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM fl 
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C. H. WALTER HOWE, of 57 Bonn Place, Weehawken, 
New Jersey. 

ALEXANDER C. JOHNPOLL, of 609 North Girard, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

STEPHEN A. KOCZAK, of 261 Ashmore Avenue, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

EDWARD V. LINDBERG, of 529 Stellar Avenue, Pel- 
ham Manor, New York. 


WARREN S. MOORE, JR., of 110 Northwest 22nd St., 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

ROBIN E. STEUSSY, of 505 Riverside Drive, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

WILLIAM N. STOKES, of 93 Delafield Place, Staten 
Island, New York. 

OLIVER L. TROXEL, JR., of 1616 13th Avenue, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 

SAM L. YATES, JR.. of 1104 North Military, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

MARTIN PAUL DETELS, JR., of 64 Westgate Boule- 
vard, Plandome, New York. 

December 20, 1946 


The Department of State announced today the following 
assignments and transfers of Foreign Service Officers: 

LEWIS CLARK, of Montgomery, Alabama, Counselor 
of Embassy at Ottawa, Canada, has been assigned to Lon- 
don, England, in a similar capacity. 

Mr. Clark received his education at Marion Institute 
and the University of Virginia, and served as a Gunner's 
Mate in the Navy during World War |. Commissioned as 
a Foreign Service Officer in 1926, he has since been as- 
signed to Peking, Hankow, and Paris. 

JULIAN F. HARRINGTON, of Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, presently serving as Deputy Director General of 
the Foreign Service, and Director of the Office of the 
Foreign Service in the Department of State, has been 
assigned to Ottawa, Canada, as Counselor of Embassy. 

A graduate of Framingham High School and Columbia 
University, Mr. Harrington served as a vice consul in the 
American Consulates at Malaga and Antwerp prior to 
being commissioned as a Foreign Service Officer in 1925. 
His subsequent posts have included Dublin. Mexico City, 
Lisbon and Madrid. 

JOHN W. TUTHILL, of Montclair, New Jersey, currently 
on the staff of the United States Political Adviser at Bertin, 
has been assigned to the Department of State. 

After graduating from Montclair High School and the 
College of William and Mary, Mr. Tuthill studied further 
at the American Institute of Banking, New York University 
and Harvard University. He was engaged in banking for 
eight years prior to being commissioned as a Foreign 
Service Officer in 1940. 

HERBERT P. FALES, of 75 North Grand Avenue, 
Pasadena, California, Second Secretary and Consul at 
London, England, has been assigned to the Department 
of State. 

Mr. Fales received a B.A. degree from Pomona College 
in California, and an M.A. from Oxford University in 
England. Prior to being commissioned as a Foreign Ser- 
vice Officer in 1937, he went to Niuafoou, Tonga, as a 
member of the United States Naval Observatory Eclipse 
Expedition, and later served as Cashier at the Union Na- 
tional Bank in Pasadena. His Foreign Service posts have 
included Berlin, Tokyo and Vienna. 

GEORGE D. HENDERSON, Secretary of the Mission at 
Tirana, Albania, has been assigned to Rome, Italy, as 
Second Secretary and Vice Consul. 

Born in Mexico City, Mr. Henderson studied in Cuba, 
Mexico and Switzerland before graduating from Haverford 
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School and Stanford University. He has contributed ex- 
tensively to various publications in Mexico and Paraguay. 
and has lectured and made radio broadcasts in Central and 
South America. 

EVAN M. WILSON, of Rosemont, Pennsylvania, now 
serving in the Department of State, has been assigned as 
First Secretary and Consul at Tehran, Iran. 

A graduate of Haverford College and Oxford University, 
England, Mr. Wilson studied further at the Geneva School 
of International Studies. He was commissioned as a For- 
eign Service Officer in 1937, and has since served at 
Guadalajara, Cairo, Alexandria and Mexico City. During 
the early months of 1946 Mr. Wilson was sent on special 
detail to Europe and Palestine with the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry. 

DONALD C. BERGUS, of 633 North LaFayette Boule- 
vard, South Bend, Indiana, Vice Consul at Patras, Greece, 
has been assigned to the Legation at Beirut, Lebanon. 

A native of South Bend, Mr. Bergus attended Central 
High School, and graduated from the University of Chicago 
in 1942. He has been previously assigned to Baghdad and 
Athens. 

WILLIAM L. SANDS, of Fort) Myers, Florida, Third 
Secretary and Vice Consul at Jidda, Saudi Arabia, has 
been assigned to the Legation at Beirut, Lebanon. 

A graduate of Columbia University and Georgetown 
University, Mr. Sands was commissioned as a_ Foreign 
Service Officer in 1942. Prior to his appointment he taught 
school in Florida and later served with the Library of 
Congress and the Department of State. 

RICHARD H. POST, of Quogue, New York, Second 
Secretary and Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has 
been assigned to the Department of State. 

Mr. Post is a graduate of Choate School and Princeton 
University, and received a PhD from Harvard University in 
1936. A member of the American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists, he taught at Smith College and Johns 
Hopkins, and later became associated with the Department 
of Agriculture as a statistician in the Bureau of Home 
Economics. Mr. Post was commissioned as a Foreign 
Service Officer in 1940 and has sinee served at Windsor. 
Montevideo, and Mendoza. 

WILLIAM C. GEORGE, of 1319 Que Street, N.W.g Wash- 
ington, D. C., Third Secretary and Vice Consul at Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, has been transferred to Ponta Delgada, in 
the Azores. 

A graduate of Dunbar High School and Howard Univer- 
sity, Mr. George entered the Foreign Service as a clerk 
in 1929, and has since served as Vice Consul in Monrovia 
and Las Palmas de Gran Canaria. He was commissioned as 
a Foreign Service Officer in June, 1945. 


CORRECTIONS FOR LIST OF RETIRED 
OFFICERS 


In the list of Retired Foreign Service Officers on 
page 36 of the January issue the following correc- 
tions should be noted: 


Names which should not have appeared: 


Charles R. Cameron, died February 18. 1946. 
Ernest L. Harris. died February 2, 1946. 
Romeyn Wormuth, died May 19, 1946. 


The following corrected address should be noted: 


W. Henry Robertson, 39 University Circle, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
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stay first 
best 


1915 


We’ve never sold a “new”? Goodyear 
Tire! It’s a fact. When Goodyear de- 
velops a new tire, it is never released 
until it has proved, in actual use, that 
it will give top mileage and safety. 
Even as far back as 1915, when the 
new multiple-ply-cord Goodyears were 
proving that average tire mileage could 
be tripled, Goodyear test cars ran ap- 
proximately a million miles—a distance 
equal to 40 times around the world! 


1947 


Right now, the tires at your Goodyear 
Dealer’s are probably the most thor- 
oughly tested tires ever sold. 


Last year, Goodyear tire testing 
reached the amazing total of over 22 
million tire miles—a distance equal to 
45 round trips to the moon. 


Two versions of the world’s finest tire: 
De Luxe Rib Tread 
De Luxe All-Weather Tread 


More people, the world over, ride on Goodyear tires than on anv other make 
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Cheap 


Electric Power 


opay, electricity—more than 
L any other single factor—is the 
key to good living. It’s the power 
that runs modern machines—that 
lights modern cities. It’s the mov- 
ing force behind thousands of mod- 
ern products, comforts and conve- 
niences ! 

How to produce electricity the 
best and most efficient way is a 
problem Allis-Chalmers has studied 
for years. We’ve learned how to 
build high-efficiency hydraulic and 


steam turbines that produce me- 


for Factories and Homes! 


chanica] power to turn huge gener- 
ators. We build the generators— the 
transformers, regulators and switch- 
gear needed to control electric cur- 
rent... transmit it economically to 
vital destinations. Result: cheaper, 
more abundant electric power for 
industry everywhere. 


And the power industry is just 
one of many fields we serve! In 8 
plants, Allis-Chalmers makes ma- 
chinery for every field—the largest 
line of major industrial equipment 
in the world! 


ALLIS CHALMERS 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. - Offices and Distributors Throughout the World 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 


MORE THAN 
1600 Products 
for Industry 


ELECTRIC POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


HYDRAULIC AND 
STEAM TURBINES; 
CONDENSERS 


MINING AND CEMENT 
MAKING EQUIPMENT 


FLOUR MILLING 
AND PROCESSINA 
EQUIPMENT 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


(Continued from page 20) 


We do, however, desire to bring out one point in 
this connection by quoting from a recent article 
by Roscoe Drummond in the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

“No President ever before has placed the 
conduct of the nation’s foreign policy in the 
hands of a military man. 

“In nominating George C. Marshall to suc- 
ceed Secretary Byrnes, President Truman is 
violating this precedent in name only, in 
appearance only—not in substance. 

“George Marshall is a statesman who hap- 
pened to be a general, not a general trying to 
be a statesman.” 

Of direct and personal interest to the Service 
is the fact that General Marshall is the first Secre- 
tary of State in modern times to have had any 
direct working level relationship with the Foreign 
Service in the field prior to his assumption of 
office. His experience in China has given him an 
exceptional opportunity to see in action the in- 
strument he will use in carrying out this country’s 
foreign policies. For its part, the Service can, on 
the basis of this same experience, be assured that 
General Marshall appreciates the Service’s strength 
and is conscious of its weaknesses. His own life- 
long experience and contribution has been made 
within a dedicated and disciplined group—the Serv- 
ice appreciates what this means and knows that the 
General will know best how to guide its efforts. It 
will be a privilege as well as a duty to serve him 
loyally to the best of our abilities. 


NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 23) 


Mrs. Renchard—Friend of Dutch Children 


There follows an outline of a story featured in 
the November 4th edition of the Netherlands Gov- 


ernment weekly publication Commentaar : 


“You—that—kaput.” instructed the energetic. 
young American woman standing in the Korte 
Vleerstraat in the heart of the old part of the 
Hague. Her knowledge of the Dutch language 
last July did not go any further than these words. 
but the group of boys whom she was directing un- 
derstood her very well. They were busy tearing 
down four old houses which had already been 
partially destroyed by the people during the Ger- 
man occupation. The walls tumbled—to make way 
for a children’s much-needed playground. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SINCLAIR Distributors 


throughout the world make 
available a line of highly 
SPECIALIZED LUBRICANTS for 
all Industrial and Automo- 
tive needs. NEW SINCLAIR 
OPALINE MOTOR OIL devel- 
oped through wartime 
experience, is a PREMIUM 
GRADE LUBRICANT that 


leans as it lubricates. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 
FORT WORTH e KANSAS CITY 


; ; 


® Favorite meeting place of For- 
eign Service men in the Nation's 
Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
partment of State. Convenient to 
all points of interest in Washing- 
ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
food. Coffee Shop. Gay Cocktail 
Lounge. Air Conditioned in the 


summer. 


Mavetower 


WASHINGTON, 
C. J. MACK, General slg 
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STELITA RENCHARD, wife of Georcr W. RENCH- 
ARD, Second Secretary of the Embassy at the Hague, 
wished to help the poor, and during the war years. 
often wished that the youth of this district could 
get a playground. The playground now exists— 
thanks to Mrs. Renchard—and is being enjoyed 
by many Dutch children who no longer have to 
play in the streets. 


When asked what gave her the idea of the play- 
ground, Mrs. Renchard replied. “When I went to 
The Netherlands with my husband in July 1945, 
after | had worked nine months in Paris, I could 
readily see that the Dutch youth were worse off 
than those in Paris. In the summer of 1945 I 
went to the States for a time and there I gave 
lectures on the conditions in The Netherlands and 
France, amongst others, for the leaders of the Na- 
tional Christ Child Society which cares for poor 
children. The president of this organization sug- 
gested that I should do something for the Nether- 
lands children. To tell you the truth, in the begin- 
ning I was not enthusiastic about the idea since I 
am very busy at home with my household and 
children. But in the end I decided that I should 


do something.” 
Mrs. Renchard had a talk with the Mayor of the 


Hague who advised her to start a playground as 
there was a great need for these in the city. She 
chose the place herself after making a close inspec- 
tion tour of the whole city. First with the help of 
a group of boys. called together by the local priest. 
and later with the help of experienced laborers, the 
piece of ground was cleared. But then there had to 
be money. first of all, to put up a brick wall around 
the playground. 

Mrs. Renchard. while lecturing in the U. S.. 
stressed the need in The Netherlands for clothes 
and shoes. In answer to this appeal the many 
packages of clothes, and shoes which arrived from 
all parts of the U. S. A. were sold for very low 
prices. with the help of the American Women’s 
Club in the Hague. With the money thus raised 
the playground in the Korte Vleerstraat could be 
well fitted out. The American Navy contributed 
the needed footballs. Soon there is to be a building 
on the ground. Any child, regardless of its home. 


has access to the playground. which is always 
crowded. 
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could boast the largest family. When they came to the 
Lioness they asked, ““How many do you have at one 
birth?” “‘One’’, said she grimly, ‘“‘but that one is a Lion!” 

AESOP’S FABLES 


comes before 


i There was a great stir among all the Beasts as to which 


Tuere are lots of whiskies in the world—but only 
one Seagram’s V. O. Canadian Whisky. The simple 
water test—which reveals the true nature of any 
: whisky—will quickly prove the difference. 


TRY THIS SIMPLE WATER TEST 


1. Add good, pure drinking water (plain or soda) to an 
ounce or two of Seagram’s V. O. Canadian Whisky. Now, 
breathe in that tempting, inviting bouquet. 


2. Sip slowly; enjoy the distinctively different taste, the 
rare delicacy, the light-bodied smoothness of Seagram’s 


V. O. with water. Then you’ll know Seagram’s V. O. 
is one of the world’s finest whiskies and the lightest, Seagraut® 
cleanest-tasting whisky you have ever enjoyed. XO. 


CANADIAN WHISKY 
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U. S. INFORMATION LIBRARY, 


MELBOURNE 
(Continued from page 19) 


for official purposes, the correspondence has been 
typed and signed, and the librarian has dashed to 
Wharf 69 to see that a box of films is really intact. 
The doors close at six but probably there is an affair 
for a visiting fireman. Think of the public relations 
work possible over a glass of sherry. Then a talk 
to be given to fifty people or more, and then bed. 
Life begins at nine, but it doesn’t end at nine. Life 
- in a United States Information Library—a job for 
a retiring, timid introvert of a librarian! 

Competent visitors say the service is potent. The 
library staff although too close to the program and 
too aware of the fact that it is not an eight-hour 
job feel that the library on Collins Street is ful- 
filling it’s function, that of interpreting the United 
States to some of the people of Australia. 


WHY PEOPLE DON’T LIKE DIPLOMATS 


(Continued from page 13) 


macy involves the practice of a good deal of du- 
plicity. I hope, however, that among friends we 
do not need to deny the facts of life. 

For the very reason that international relation- 
ships are so appallingly dangerous, and so largely 
uncontrollable, they require a vast deal of ritual, 
ceremony, secrecy, oblique and tangential language, 
and taboos. These are the precautions which are 
necessary in dealing with the fissionable materials 
which are the daily concern of the diplomat: na- 
tional pride, national interest, national survival. 

Thus the diplomat wields enormous power and 
bears an appalling responsibility. Upon him, in 
the first instance—or in the last—there depend 
peace and war, and the lives and deaths of hun- 
dreds of millions of people. 

In what manner does the diplomat bear his bur- 
den and wield his power? From what point of 
view ? 

Generally speaking, diplomacy has approached 
international relationships from the legal-political 
and the regional points of view. In the classic 
tradition. the diplomatist has been a man who 
has known a certain country, or certain countries, 
and has understood the history and nature of in- 
ternational relationships and the techniques appro- 
priate for dealing with them. The diplomat has 
often been a lawyer, but he has not often been 
a physicist, an artist or an engineer. 
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Another obvious quality of diplomacy has been 
that it compels its servants to spend most of their 
lives abroad. 

The life and work of our diplomat induce in 
him, furthermore, a _ professional detachment. 
“Above all,” said Talleyrand, “not too much zeal.” 

There are just a few more qualities of diplomacy 
and its practitioners which need to be taken into 
account. 

One is that our American diplomacy is now, in 
general, a career diplomacy. It is difficult, that is, 
to dismiss the diplomat from his office. Another 
quality is that, as it is now practiced, diplomacy in- 
volves a good deal of social life, much of it of a 
highly formal nature. Still another characteristic 
of American diplomacy is that generally speaking 
the career is open only to university graduates. 

The diplomat’s background and circumstances, 
moreover, and the nature of the life he leads, breed 
in him a social discretion, a strong consciousness 
of kind and a group loyalty which at their best 
make for a splendid esprit de corps and which 
might conceivably, at their worst, make for a cer- 
tain cliqueishness. 


Again, it is relevant that the Department and 
the Service are abominably administered. Most 
especially, the promotion system has lamentably 
failed to reward ability and initiative. 

Finally. there is the sordid matter of compensa- 
tion. Starting salaries are now around $3,000, and 
the career officer may look forward, with luck, to 
$13,500 a year in Class I, plus allowances, and 
even to $25,000 a year. plus allowances, in certain 
ambassadorial posts. 

I think that we can now begin to perceive why 
it really is that the Milkman doesn’t like diplomats. 

Let us look at the diplomat through the Milk- 
man’s eyes. 

The diplomat is a public servant. There is a 
hard enough part to play. even under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

Our masters, the tax-payers, are, like Lord Acton. 
fearful of the corrupting influence of power, and 
all public servants have power. The diplomat 
wields, as we have seen. almost appalling power. 
sometimes the power of life and death over the 
Milkman. 

This is bad enough in itself. But it is only the 
beginning of the Milkman’s unease. For who is it 
that wields this power? It is a man favored with 
economic, educational and social privileges and 
status far beyond the hopes of the Milkman him- 
self; an individual, moreover, to whom the Milk- 
man, out of his meager earnings, pays a salary 
several times what the Milkman earns; an individual 
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EN ROUTE TO WORLD MARKETS...WARDS QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Wards key products are shipped daily to 
important merchant distributors in world 
markets. Vast annual operations of this 
$250,000,000 corporation sustain economi- 
cal mass production and effect better prod- 
ucts at competitive prices. Wards own some 
factories and have production alliances with 
others, often with scle export rights. 


Many items in each of the following clas- 
sifications are supplied in matched range to 
Ward Distributors: electrical, automotive, 
farm machinery, mechanical, construction. 


For merchandise or franchise information, 
write to Montgomery Ward, Chicaco, U.S.A. 


Factory Export Division MONTGOMERY WARD Chicago 7, U.S.A. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


All subscribers to the ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL are requested to note any 
change of address, or transfer, on this form and mail to THE AMERICAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE JOURNAL, c/o Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Address 


Date change becomes valid 


Subscribers who are members of the Service must furnish another address than c/o Foreign 
Service Mail Room, Department of State, as the JouRNALS do not go through that mail room, but 
must be addressed to the specific post abroad. Upon notification, the JouRNAL will be held at 
the Department for those subscribers who plan to pass through Washington. 
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who works in secrecy; an individual who is, to all 
practical intents and purposes, uncontrollable and 
irremovable. 


Alumni of Harvard. Yale and Princeton no 
longer dominate the Republic’s representation 
abroad to the extent that they used to do so, we 
are told. Harvard men, however, still constitute a 
plurality in the Service. Yale men are second and 
Princeton third. 

This is a bizarre sort of a master-servant rela- 
tionship. It is not surprising that the master feels a 
little uncertain as to whether his servant realizes 
that he is a servant, and governs himself accord- 
ingly. But there is even worse yet to come. much 
worse. 

For the diplomat goes abroad. and, for the most 
part, spends all his life there. Thus he ceases to 
be altogether American. The Milkman or his an- 
cestors left foreign parts because he did not like 
them. Yet the diplomat now deliberately goes back 
there. This is in itself highly suspicious behavior. 

And what does the diplomat do when he gets 
there, so far from the troubled eye of his master? 

Among other things, he dresses up in fancy 
clothes for which the Milkman quite literally has 
no use, and mingles with people for whom the 
Milkman also has no use—the very same _privi- 
leged people, indeed. who ruled their countries in 
such a way as to make them seem quite intolerable 
to the Milkman in the first place. 

The diplomat lives and works by rote and by 
ritual, moreover, to an extent that seems quite un- 
necessary to the Milkman. and. since it is unnec- 
essary, ridiculous at best and quite possibly even 
sinister. 

People bow and scrape to the tax-payer’s ser- 
vant abroad who would never dream of bowing 
and scraping to the Milkman. Furthermore, this 
kow-towing is. to the tax-payer, prima facie evi- 
dence of fraud. As de Tocqueville said, the citizen 
hates such ceremony. and suspects. of it, the worst. 

This bowing and scraping is also, as the tax- 
payer fears from his knowledge of human beings. 
if not from his own experience. apt to create a 
certain effect on the object of deference. Even a 
vice consul gets a salute of five guns. This is a 
heady wine. 

Thus, favored by his parents’ good fortune, wit 
or diligence: mingling with elements the Milkman 
profoundly distrusts; deferred and kow-towed to: 
faring at the Milkman’s expense better than the 
Mi'kman can dream of doing; our friend the diplo- 
mat goes secretly about defending his country’s 
rights and interests. 

Now it is just as hard for a diplomat as it is 
for a lawyer to win all his cases. But it is just 
as hard for the Milkman as it is for the lawyer's 
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client to concede that any case of his need be lost. 
The fact that some of the Milkman’s cases are lost is 
still a further ground for dissatisfaction with his 
representative. 

This dissatisfaction feeds upon two further quali- 
ties of diplomacy and the diplomat. One of these 
is the fact that the diplomat is not as familiar as 
the Milkman wishes he were with the scientific, 
technical. engineering and other functions of the 
modern world. This will make the Milkman fear 
that his representative may be intellectually inade- 
quate to his responsibilities. The other is the 
diplomat’s professional detachment. This will make 
the Milkman fear that his representative’s patriot- 
ism, already under suspicion, may also be inade- 
quate. 

Taken with other of the less agreeable facts of 
the diplomat’s life, and their consequences, this 
professional detachment explains. I suspect, one 
more final suspicion which lurks in the Milkman’s 
breast—the suspicion that the diplomatist lacks 
gumption. 

Let us now try to see at what point we have ar- 
rived in our inquiry as to why the Milkman doesn’t 
like diplomats. 

At first sight. our position may seem to be a 
discouraging and even a hopeless one. At first 
sight. the surprising thing may appear to be, not 
that the Milkman doesn’t like diplomats, but that 
he doesn’t go out into the streets, tear down all 
48 of the buildings in which the Department was 
trying to do business the last time I checked on this 
point. recall every American diplomat from abroad. 
and start all over again. 

I say that this may appear to be the logical 
climax and conclusion of our inquiry at first 
sight. Yet. as | imagine may have been apparent 
all along. our inquiry does not lead to this climax 
and conclusion at all. It leads, instead, to quite a 
different climax and conclusion—and, indeed. to an 
anti-climax. 

Because on closer examination we discover two 
remarkable things. We discover. first, that some 
of the ablest career officers of the Department and 
the Service have uttered most of the same criti- 
cisms of American diplomacy and diplomats that 
the Milkman utters. I refer you to the files of the 
Foreign Service Journal. and particularly to the 
articles, by Officers of the Service. on the problem 
of what is wrong with the Service and what ought 
to be done about it. We discover. second, that the 
Department and the Service have already under- 
taken a vast program, or series of programs, of re- 
forms designed to correct the defects which the 
Department. the Service and the Milkman have 
like perceived and alike deplored. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NATIONS WILL SPEAK TO NATIONS 


... through modern means of modern diplomacy — 


A MEN AND WOMEN of the world reach 
across national boundaries — under- 
stand the character and culture of each 
other—they strengthen their purpose to 
unite in a world organization for peace, 
progress and prosperity. 


Through communications and the ex- 
change of ideas, as well as products, will 
come understanding and confidence. Like 
people, nations need friends. 


Radio broadcasting offers an invaluable 
service to modern diplomacy and to world 
security. It gives wings to words —in a few 
seconds transports an idea around the world. 


RCA — the Radio Corporation of America 
—takes pride in promoting better under- 
standing between nations, through RCA 


broadcasting equipment. More than a score 
of RCA 50,000-watt, short-wave broadcast 
transmitters and other communication 
equipment, serve the United Nations today. 


Nations will speak to nations, too, through 
their motion pictures. RCA’s sound film re- 
cording and reproducing equipments are 
other modern implements of modern diplo- 
macy. So are other RCA products including 
the Electron Microscope, now being em- 
ployed in universities, laboratories, factories 
to seek out new uses for a nation’s products, 
to spread employment and security through 
increased international trade. 


RCA offers its world-wide experience in 
radio and electronics to all nations in the 
service of peace and prosperity. 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


745 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 


BARR SERVICE 


Thirty Years of Continuous Service to 
Exporters and Importers 


International 


SHIPPING AGENTS 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


FREIGHT AND CUSTOM HOUSE 
BROKERS 


INSURANCE 


BARR SHIPPING COMPANY 


is able to help its clients achieve that most 
important factor in international trade— 
mutual understanding and confidence be- 
tween seller and buyer. 


For thirty years BARR SHIPPING COM- 
PANY has dealt with exporters and import- 
ers in a score of foreign countries, and 
experience is a good teacher. 


In the export business, perhaps more than 
in any other, it is fundamentally true that: 


GOODWILL is an asset 
Whose Market Value Never Fluctuates 


On request, we will mail you a copy of a booklet 
containing American Foreign Trade Definitions. 


BARR SHIPPING 
COMPANY 


HARRY K. BARR, President 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
CABLE: — All Codes — BARRSHIFCO 


The “functional” approach to foreign relations 
is now richly represented in the Department and 
the Service. Several orders have gone out in re- 
cent months designed to improve the relations be- 
tween our Missions and our citizens abroad, most 
particularly to improve the Service as an imple- 
ment of the tax-payers’ needs and purposes. The 
new Foreign Service Act of 1946 was most care- 
fully drafted with a view to correcting as many as 
possible of the shortcomings we have now agreed 
exist. Secretary Byrnes has been extraordinarily 
candid with the American people. 

Will time and tide and these reforms, then, solve 
our whole problem? Of course not. For one thing, 
the Kee Act can be efficacious only if funds are 
appropriated to implement its provisions, and Con- 
gress will vote these funds only if the taxpayers 
approve. Thus, for the last time, we come back 
to the Milkman once more. 

I said, a while back, that the career service 
largely agrees with the Milkman as to what’s 
wrong. The Milkman does not understand, how- 
ever. why these things are wrong. He has to be 
convinced, above all, of the need for more funds for 
the Department and the Service. We are con- 
fronted, that is, by a problem in education. 

This is a two-fold problem. Basically, the Milk- 
man sorely needs to have somebody talk sense to 
him——and this very rarely occurs—on the history 
and nature of world politics and, therefore, of 
diplomacy. But the Milkman also needs to be won 
over to the present Department and Service. Per- 
haps a suggestion may be made here, without im- 
propriety. It is to send out even more of the De- 
partment’s and Service’s best men to show them- 


selves in every village and shire throughout the 


land. 

The primary purposes of such exhibitions must 
always be two: to show, by the example of the 
flesh, that diplomats are not, in fact, white-spatted. 
striped-pants cookie-pushers; and to show, by the 
example of the spirit, that the diplomat does not 
consider himself a superior human being but that. 
on the contrary, he thinks of himself as the tax- 
payers’ servant. 

We may learn a lesson in this from candidates 
for elective office. They are just as assiduous now 
as they were in de Tocqueville’s time in their efforts 
to reassure the citizens on these points. 

I have sometimes thought that if Jack Erhardt 
would go on a perpetual, personal-appearance tour 
of the United States, he would solve most of the 
Department’s and the Service’s public relations 
single-handed. If Jack—and I feel sure he would 
not object to this—if Jack would also kiss babies 
wherever he goes, I think all our troubles would be 
over. 
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EMBLEMS OF QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, ING. 


26 BROADWAY +» NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 


1905—FROM ROOSEVELT TO TRUMAN— 1947 


WHEN YOU VISIT WASHINGTON BE PHOTOGRAPHED 
by the 


PHOTOGRAPHERS OF NATIONAL NOTABLES 


THE HARRIS & EWING PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS SERVICE IS NATIONALLY KNOWN 


HARRIS G EWING 
1313 F STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
NAtional 8700 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 
: 


Brook 


WHIskey- BLEND 


Paooects 


MEDIUM DR 
MARQUES ox: MERITO 


Produce of Spat 


PM DeLuxe whiskey—a 


F blend. OLD SUNNY 
OR THOSE MOMENTS of friendliness and good fellow- BROOK whiskey—ablend. 
ship, relax with the assurance that your selection BELLOWS PARTNERS 


CHOICE whiskey—a 
blend. CRUZAN RUM— 
: White or Gold Label. 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS EXPORT GOMPANY, ING, | MARQUES DEL 
MERITO ports and 


sherrics. 


of the wines and liquors is the finest. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, New York, U.S.A. 
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MANPOWER ACT 
(Continued from page 15) 


144 now 107 not 
or formerly here- 
in the service tofore in the 


of the service of the 
Department Department Total 
7. Military Service 


In Army World War II 20 51 71 
0 3 3 
Major 4 ll 15 
COMED 2 7 9 
Brig: General 0 1 1 

In Navy World War IL... 16 33 49 
EiGutenants 4 7 ll 
Lt. Commander ............ 7 ll 18 
Commander aERNe 3 13 16 
2 1 3 

Not in Armed Forces ...... 108 84 192 

8. Present Salary 

3 16 19 

17 ll 28 

34 23 57 

| 29 10 39 

8 5 13 


0 

Experts in the technique of selection of per- 
sonnel by examination are almost unanimously of 
the opinion that Written Examinations are not 
suited to selection at the age levels of the Man- 
power candidates. Acting upon the advice of quali- 
fied experts, the Board of Examiners’ decided that 
selection among these candidates should be deter- 
mined by a review of the record of achievement and 
an Oral Examination. The Board has selected 16 
Deputies to conduct these examinations. They are: 

Frederick W. Brown, formerly of the Staff of the 
Civil Service; John M. Cassels, Chief of the British 
Commonwealth Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce; Charles C. Eber- 
hardt, former Minister, retired Foreign Service 
Officer; William J. Flather, Jr., Wm. J. Flather, Jr., 
Inc., Washington, D. C.; Francis Flood, Associate 
Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Department of Agriculture; Joseph C. Green, 
Executive Director, Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service; John D. Jernegan, Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer; Rex A. Johnson, Assistant Director, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Julius Klein, former Under 
Secretary of Commerce; George W. Magalhaes, Spe- 
cial Representative, Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Company; L. D. Mallory, Foreign Service 
Officer; Leland Morris. Foreign Service Officer: 
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ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 


(Buenos Aires) 


Plaza Once 


(Buenos Aires) 


osario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
HONG KONG 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota 


Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 


Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 
(Havana) 

Galiano 


(Havana) 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 


117, Old Broad St. 
11, WaterlooPlace 


INDIA 
mbay 


Caleutta 


JAPAN 
Tokyo (Limited ) 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


Overseas Branches 


PERU 


Lima 


PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 
Manila 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bay amon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 
Panama 


SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


66 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Correspondent Banks in Every Commercially 


Important City of the World 


When traveling carry NCB Letters of Credit 


or Travelers Checks. They safeguard your 


funds against the hazards of loss or theft. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HE TEXAS COMPANY through 
close supervision of all 


phases of its operations such 
as drilling, pipe lines, refining, 
etc. assures users of uniformly 
high quality Texaco fuels and 
lubricants. | 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


James B. Stewart, former Ambassador, retired For- 
eign Service Officer; Wayne Chatfield Taylor, for- 
mer Under Secretary of Commerce; Edward T. 
Wailes, Foreign Service Officer; Carl H. Wedell, 
Executive Secretary, Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service. 
These Deputies meet in Panels of five which con- 
duct the examinations under the following regula- 
tions: 
| 
“In order that uniform standards may be ap- 
plied in judging the candidates, the questions put 
to each candidate should fall into the following pat- 
tern which, however, should not be considered 
exclusive: 
a. biographical questions 
“bh, questions in regard to personal habits 
“ce. questions in regard to recreation 
“d. questions in regard to positions held 
“e. questions designed to bring out the degree 
to which the candidate is able to observe in- 
telligently foreign countries in which he has 
lived or traveled 
“f. questions designed to bring out the attitude 
of the candidate toward foreigners 
g. questions designed to bring out the pro- 
ficiency of the candidate in foreign languages 
which he professes to understand or speak 
“h. questions designed to bring out the degree 
of the candidate’s knowledge of matters con- 
cerning which he professes himself to be 
particularly well-informed, or concerning 
which his record should raise the presump- 
tion that he is particularly well-informed. 
“The emphasis will naturally differ greatly de- 
pending upon the type of candidate under consid- 
eration. 
“TI 


“At the end of each examination, each member 
of the Panel, before consulting with his colleagues, 
will grade the candidate on a scale as follows: 

“1—Very poor 

“5—Excellent 


“These tentative grades will be handed to the 
Chairman, who will read them aloud. In case of 
agreement, the tentative grade will become the 
final grade. In case of disagreement, discussion 
will follow. At the conclusion of the discussion, the 
members of the Panel will announce the final in- 
dividual decisions which will then be averaged, and 
the average will constitute the final decision of the 
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Envoy unofficial to 46 nations 


Mitlions of men, women and children in countries - 
on the far-flung routes of Pan American World Airways 
recognize the Clippers as friendly “envoys” of the United 
States. To these people across the seas, the symbol of the 
Clipper is the sign of a friend . . . known and trusted 
for over 19 years. 
Pan American’s first route, opened in 1927, was an 
overseas route to a Latin American neighbor. Now the 
big, sleek Clippers fly not only to the capital cities of 
Latin America... but to leading cities on five continents. 
In 19 years of operation, Pan American has logged 
over half-a-billion overseas miles, carried over 6 million 
passengers . . . a record unequaled by any other airline! 


FAN AMERICAN Worto 
The System of the Flying Chppers 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 
U. S. PRESTIGE FLIES WITH THIS SYMBOL 
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Panel. Grades lower than 2.5 will be considered 
definite failure. The names of candidates receiving 
grades higher than 2.5 will be placed on an eligible 
list from which appointments will be made. 
“When a candidate has been given a grade en- 
titling him to be placed in the pool, the Panel will 
determine the class to which it recommends ap- 
pointment. In determining this class, the Panel will 
take into account the age, experience, and ability 
of the candidate within the following limitations: 


“Candidates aged 31 Class 5 
SR ” 4or 5 
405 
35 4 or 5 
38 3 or 4 
39 3 or 4 
ig 40 2, 3, or 4 
41 
42 203 
‘i > (43 Zor 3 
45 and over 


all ages to be calculated as of January 1, 1947: 

Provided, That a candidate will be recommended 

for appointment to Classes 1 or 2 only if, in 

the opinion of the Panel, his general qualifica- 
tions are such as to fit him for the highest posts 
in the Service or if he possesses very exceptional 

professional qualifications as a specialist in a 

field in which those qualifications will be of value 

to the Service. 

“When the Panel has made this decision, the 
Chairman will dictate, in the presence of his col- 
leagues, a memorandum setting forth succinctly any 
important information elicited during the examina- 
tion which does not appear in the candidate’s dos- 
sier and any special impressions of the candidate 
which should be recorded for future reference.” 

Under instructions from the Board of Examiners, 
the Panels will only in exceptional cases give a 
passing grade to candidates over 40 years of age 
who have not had sufficient government service 
to enable them to retire at the age of 60, and 
will not recommend for appointment to Class 3 
a candidate 45 years of age or over unless he pos- 
sesses general qualifications such as to fit him for 
the highest posts in the Service or very exceptional 
professional qualifications as a specialist in fields 
in which those qualifications would be of value to 
the Service. 

The Panels are instructed that. in determining 
the grades of a candidate. they “shall weigh his 
performance during the examination in the light 
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of all available information concerning him.” This 
information is communicated to the members of 
the Panels by means of copies of the summaries 
mentioned above. Thus, every member of the 
Panel is familiar with the background of the can- 
didate before the examination begins. These back- 
grounds represent a wide variety of experience in 
business and in the professions. In a very few 
highly exceptional cases, the information in the 
summaries is of such a nature that the candidate 
has very little chance of success. These are cases 
in which the information collected and checked 
by the Chief Special Agent is so derogatory as 
to make it evident that the candidate is obviously 
unsuitable for appointment to the Foreign Service, 
or cases in which the statements of the candidate 
in his application have been found to depart so 
widely from the truth as to make clear that, what- 
ever qualifications he may have, his veracity is not 
above reproach. One candidate, for example, 
claimed for himself several academic degrees of 
which the universities alleged to have awarded 
them disclaimed all knowledge. Another claimed 
salaries eight or ten times larger than his previous 
employers could remember having paid him. It 
should be emphasized that such cases are rare 
exceptions. The great majority of the candidates 
designated to take the Oral Examination are of 
superior quality, and 70 percent of those examined 
before January 15 were assigned grades higher 
than 2.5. 

An Examining Panel sat in Washington almost 
daily from November 15 to December 19, and the 
examinations were renewed on January 6, one 
or two Panels sitting every day. Each Panel ex- 
amines four candidates in a day’s session, devoting 
approximately one hour to each candidate. It is 
contemplated that three Panels will conduct ex- 
aminations simultaneously for at least two months 
in the spring. and plans are being made to send 
one of these Panels abroad to areas in which the 
number of candidates is sufficient to justify the 
necessary expenditure. 

In the Oral Examinations. the members of the 
Panel are seated on one side and at the ends of 
a large table. The candidate is seated at a small 
table facing them. The Chairman ordinarily ques- 
tions the candidate for from 20 minutes to half 
an hour. The other members of the Panel then 
question him in turn. It is a sufficiently difficult 
ordeal for any candidate. 

Myths have already sprung up in regard to these 
examinations. The word has been passed around 
that a candidate may be asked to expound the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. describe the 
geology of the oil fields of Bahrein. state the 
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Ambassador 


a this country’s most effectual ambas- 


sadors of good will are the telephone, — 


wire, cable and radio services supplied abroad 
by IT&T—America’s largest overseas commu- 
nications enterprise. All over the world, these 
services along with their associated manufactur- 
ing plants and laboratories have gained prestige 
and friendship for the country as well as the 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, 
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of Good Will . 


company of which they are a part. Providing 
impetus to commerce and facilitating exchange 
of information and understanding, IT&T has 
made a direct contribution to better living every- 
where. By pooling its world-wide technical de- 
velopments at American Research Headquarters, 
IT&T speeds improvement of communications 
methods and equipment everywhere. 


AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 


Distinguished 


N THE course of the vears, Four 

Roses has come to be one of 

the best-known whiskies pro- 
duced in the United States. 

It is now available to members 
of the American Foreign Service 
everywhere. And we believe you 
will find it a distinguished repre- 
sentative of your country. 


For Four Roses is a magnifi- 
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representative of the U. S. A. 


cent whiskey — light. delicately 
flavored, and with a distinctive 
taste unmatched by any other 
whiskey. 

We shall be thankful if you will 
try it and serve it to your guests. 
For we realize that the Foreign 
Service is an important key to the 
introduction of American prod- 
ucts abroad. 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 
New York City 
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total value of the exports of Uruguay in 1945, name 
the Minister of Public Works of Bulgaria, dis- 
tinguish between the varieties of sugar beets, or 
quote an ode of Horace. Some candidates have 
been led to believe that they would be subjected 
to all of these questions and many others like 
them. The fact is that the effort of the examiners 
is to find out what the candidate may be expected 
to know and to question him on matters concern- 
ing which his education and experience should 
have given him some reasonable degree of fa- 
miliarity. No candidate is asked to read Arabic 
unless he claims that he is able to do so, and 
no candidate is addressed in Portuguese unless 
there is some reason to believe that he can under- 
stand that language. 

Candidates whose grades are below 2.5 are im- 
mediately notified by letter of their failure in the 
examination. To candidates whose grades are 
above 2.5 is addressed a letter informing them of 
their success and stating in part: 

“If you meet the physical requirements, your 
name will be placed on the list of persons eligible 
for appointment. The Department will, from time 
to time as the needs of the Service require, recom- 
mend to the President for appointment candidates 
from among those whose names have been placed 
on this list. The number of candidates recom- 
mended to the President will not exceed the maxi- 
mum permissible under the law. The Department 
will communicate with you further if you are to 
be recommended to the President for appointment.” 

The Physical Examination by physicians of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the Navy De- 
partment is usually given within 24 hours of the 
Oral Examination. Under a _ regulation which 
reads— 

“The Physical Examination will be designed 
to determine the candidate’s physical fitness to 
perform the duties of a Foreign Service officer 
and. to determine the presence of any physical. 
nervous, or mental disease of such a nature 
as to make it unlikely that he would become 
a satisfactory officer.” 

minor physical defects may be waived by the 
Board of Examiners. 

Candidates whose names have been placed on 
the eligible list are commonly referred to as con- 
stituting the “Manpower Pool.” The Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service, acting on the advice of 
the newly constituted Appointments and Assign- 
ments Board, determines when candidates are to 
be “skimmed,” as the current Departmental slang 
has it, from the top of this Pool and how many 
are to be “skimmed” at each “skimming.” Thus. 
the candidates who appear for Oral Examination 
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next summer or next fall will have the same op- 
portunity of obtaining an eventual appointment to 
the Service as those who are now undergoing ex- 
amination. 

Those who have been most intimately concerned 
with the administration of the Manpower Act are 
convinced that the upper layers of the Manpower 
Pool are being filled with men and women whom 
the Foreign Service will be proud to welcome to 
its ranks. 


“THE MANPOWER” ACT 


To authorize the appointment of additional Foreign 
Service officers in the classified grades. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the President is authorized under the pro- 
visions of this Act to appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, not to exceed two hundred 
and fifty persons to positions as Foreign Service officers. 
Each such appointment shall be by commission to a 
classified grade and shall be in addition to all other 
appointments of Foreign Service officers. 


Sec. 2. A person appointed under this Act may, under 
such regulations as the Board of Foreign Service Personnel 
for the Foreign Service may prescribe, be commissioned 
as a Foreign Service officer of any classified grade, de- 
pending upon his age, experience, and ability. Upon ap- 
pointment, any such Foreign Service officer shall receive 
the lowest basic salary of the classified grade to which 
he or she is appointed. 


Sec. 3. No person shall be eligible for appointment as 
a Foreign Service officer under this Act unless he or she— 
(a) is an American citizen and has been such at 
least fifteen years; and 
(b) has served (1) in the active military or naval 
service of the United States on or after September 16, 
1940, and has been separated or released therefrom under 
honorable conditions after active service of ninety days 
or more, or by reason of an injury or disability incurred 
in service in line of duty, or (2) in the merchant marine 
as such service is defined by section 1 of the Act of 
June 23, 1943 (57 Stat. 162; 50 U. S. C. 1471), or (3) 
since December 7, 1941, for not less than two years in 
a position or positions of responsibility as an officer or 
employee of the legislative, executive, or judicial branches 
of the United States Government, or of any corpora- 
tion, wholly or partly owned by the United States, which 
is an instrumentality of the United States, whose serv- 
ice and experience can qualify him or her as a Foreign 
Service officer; and 
(ce) has been designated by the Secretary of State as 
a candidate for examination for appointment as a 
Foreign Service officer and has passed such examination 
as the Secretary may prescribe; and 
(d) was at least thirty-one years of age at the time 
of application. 
Sec. 4. No appointment under this Act shall be made 
after the expiration of two years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Sec. 5. The second paragraph of section 32 of the Act 
entitled “An Act for the reorganization and improvement 
of the Foreign Service of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 24, 1924 (46 Stat. 1214), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 
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Lon G active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, 
the Chase National Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MIDDLE COLOMBIA 
AMERICA 


Since the turn of the céntury, DOMINICAN 


the United Fruit Company’s REPUBLIC 
Great White Fleet has served ECUADOR 
Middle America, transporting —=l SALVADOR 
great cargoes and thousands of GUATEMALA 
Passengers to and from the HONDURAS 


lands of our nearest neighbors JAMAICA, B. W. I. 

to the South. A wae 
If you have a shipping prob- 

lem involving any of the coun- CANAL ZONE 

tries listed here, please call on us. PANAMA 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y., WHitehall 4-1700 
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“The correspondence and records of the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel shall be confidential except to 
the President, the Secretary of State, the members of the 
Board of Foreign Service Personnel, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State supervising the division, the legislative and 
appropriations committees of the Congress charged with 
legislating for and appropriating for the Department of 
State, or representatives duly authorized by such commit- 
tees, and such employees of the Department of State as 
may be assigned to work on such correspondence and 
records.” 

Approved July 3, 1946. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS UNDER THE 
MANPOWER ACT 


A. All applicants must as of the date of their application 
meet all of the six qualifications listed below. An 
applicant must— 


1. Be at least 31 years of age at time of application; 

2. Be an American citizen at the present time and 

have been such for at least 15 years; 

3. If married, be married to an American citizen; 
4. Have received a bachelor’s or other equivalent de- 
gree from a college or university accredited by 
recognized national or regional accrediting agencies 
(in exceptional cases the Board of Examiners for 
the Foreign Service may allow a candidate who 
has completed satisfactorily at least 2 years at an 
accredited college or university to substitute for 
the last 2 years of college or any part thereof an 
equivalent period of experience abroad in addi- 
tion to that required under the qualifications set 
forth in B below. Such experience must have 
been in a field approved by the Board) ; 

Be able to read with facility one of the following 

languages: Arabic, Chinese, French, German, 

Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish; 

6. (a) Have served in the active military or naval 
service of the United States on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and have been separated or 
released therefrom under honorable conditions 
after active service of 90 days or more, or by 
reason of any injury or disability incurred in 
service in line of duty; 

or 
(b) have served in the merchant marine after May 


1, 1940, and be entitled to a certificate of serv- 
ice; 


or 
have served since December 7, 1941, for not 
less than 2 years in a position or positions of 
responsibility as an officer or employee of the 
legislative, executive, or judicial branches of 
the United States or of any corporation, wholly 
or partly owned by the United States which is 
an instrumentality of the United States. 
B. All applicants must have at least one of the four 
qualifications listed below. An applicant must— 
1. Have had— 

(a) at least 2 years of broad and progressively re- 
sponsible experience in a foreign country or 
countries as a representative of an American 
business, as an employee in a position of re- 
sponsibility in a department or agency of the 
Federal Government, as an officer or enlisted 
man in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard, or the merchant marine; 

or 
(b) at least 4 years of broad and progressively re- 
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sponsible experience in the United States or its 
possessions in an American bank, manufactur- 
ing company, merchandising house, insurance 


company, investment house, engineering firm, 
or other business concern, or in legal practice; 
and under either (a) or (6b) have had at least 
2 years of highly responsible, important, super- 
visory, administrative, analytical or technical ex- 
perience in connection with activities abroad 
that has demonstrated the individual’s capacity 
to cope with difficult and complex financial, com- 
mercial, industrial, legal, governmental, or ad- 
ministrative problems in the foreign field; 


Have had at least 4 years of broad-and progressively 
responsible experience in a responsible position in a 
department or agency of the Federal Government, in 
an American business, university, college, school, 
foundation, or other private organization, or as an 
officer or enlisted man in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, or the merchant marine or 
any combination of such experience aggregating 4 
years, including at least 2 years of highly responsible 
executive experience that has demonstrated conclu- 
sively the individual’s capacity to handle difficult and 
complex administrative problems; 
Have had at least 4 years of academic research 
experience, as-— 
(a) a teacher in a college or university accredited 
by recognized national or regional accredit- 
ing agencies, or ‘ 
a research scholar in a college, university, re- 
search foundation, or a similar institution; or 
(c) a graduate student who has completed the re- 
quirements for a Ph.D. degree and has demon- 
strated conclusively research ability of a high 
order, or 
(d) an officer or enlisted man in MIS, OSS, ONI, 
or similar branch of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, or the merchant marine 
who performed highly responsible research 
work in political, economic, military, or so- 
ciological problems; 
or any combination of such experience aggre- 
gating 4 years. 
The experience of teachers and scholars must 
have been in the fields of diplomatic eco- 
nomics, agricultural science, foreign trade, geog- 
raphy, sociology, anthropology, international 
law, political science, government, history, or 
related subjects, and must have ideas of such 
a nature as to demonstrate the individual’s po- 
tential capacity to deal with various and com- 
plex problems in foreign affairs. 
Have had at least a minimum of four years of 
broad and _ progressively responsible professional 
experience of an exceedingly high order in inter- 
pretative writing or editing for a large daily news- 
paper, national magazine, news or informational 
service operating on a national scale or for a Federal 
department or agency or a nationally known re- 
search foundation, or as an officer or enlisted man 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard or 
the merchant marine with a combination of such 


(b) 


_ experience aggregating 4 years, at least 2 years of 


which must have been of such character as to dem- 
onstrate conclusively the ability to report, write, edit, 
and interpret current information and developments 
requiring a comprehensive knowledge of public affairs. 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


To the Foreign Service Officers 
of the United States 


+ 


Unrteo States Fipetity AND GUARANTY 

Company puts at your disposal its service in 

writing your bond. Special attention is given 

to the requirements of Foreign Service Officers. 

Our Washington office specializes in this 
service. 


+ 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


Chris. A. Ebeling, Jr., Manager 


1616 EYE ST., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Telephone—NAtional 0913 


Write for your copy of the “Insurance Guide” 


Foreign Service Journal Subscription 


Your relatives and friends will welcome this intimate 
news about the Service, the people in it and its work. 


Send them a subscription 


T ue JOURNAL offers to relatives and 
friends of members of the Foreign Service and 
to persons and institutions interested in the 
Service or in foreign affairs the privilege of 
subseribing for the JOURNAL at the rate of 
$2.50 a year. 

Subscriptions may be entered either by 
members of the Foreign Service Association 
or by the person who will receive the maga- 
zine. Please use the coupon below. 


AMERICAN ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 
Care Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send the JOURNAL for one year 


Enclosed $ 
Entered by 
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IN NEW YORK CITY 
SHOP BY PROXY 
PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Ask me to attend to your orders. 
One letter for everything. 
Conversant with sending by Diplomatic Pouch or 
United States Despatch Agent. 


Outfitter for men, women, children 
Nettleton’s Shoes for Men. 
Men’s Dress Shirts, $6.50 
Table Delicacies and Household Necessities. 
MISS E. J. TYNER 
Murray Hill Hotel 
| 112 Park Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 5-5479 


Canned Salmon 


An Appetizing, Nu- 
tritious, Easily Kept 
and Transported 
Sea Food 
ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC 


FISHERIES 
SKINNER BLDG., SEATTLE 


While on Assignment... 
N AMERICAN EDUCATION 
FOR YOUR CHILD 


Famous Calvert “School-at-Home service” gives 
your child sound schooling wherever you live. 
Widely used by State Department members. 
Courses from Kindergarten through 9th grade, 
All lessons, books and supplies previded. 
Start any time. Catalog on request. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


1300 Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Maryland 


Foreign Service Officers and personnel are 
cordially invited to visit our show rooms, 
where our complete line of office equipment 
is on display. 


THE W. D. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


Government Contractors — Business Furniture 
Exclusive Agents for Standard Desks and 
Gunlocke Chairs 


1014 15TH ST., N. W. (Investment Building) 
Free Parking in Building WASH., D. C. 
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THREE FEATHERS 


The American Whiskey Par Excellence 


THREE FEATHERS DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
Empire State Building, New York 


<4 
ENJOY THE FINEST-TASTING THREE FEATHERS IN 63 YEARS | 
}- F = 
> 


Foreign Department: Latin-American Department: 
MR. WALTER O. SCHNYDER MRS. LAZO STEINMAN 


She WALDORF- ASTORIA 


Park Avenue » 49th to 50th » New York 


( 
~The most extensively air-conditioned hotel in the world 


